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‘** At the gates of the forest, the surprised man of the world is forced to leave his city 
estimates of great and small, wise and foolish.””—Emerson. 


BEYOND THE GREEN BELT—WHAT ? London County Council has done well to 

girdle the metropolis with a belt of green. The belt is inset with gems such as this at 

Langdon Hills, purchased by Essex County Council. But must ribbon development and 

scattered development go on beyond the bounds of the belt? A group of men courageous 

enough to proceed with the Green Belt scheme surely lacks neither the courage nor the 
imagination necessary to create garden satellites ! 
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All England is a Garden... Arthur Wragg 
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Much Talk: 


EOPLE in general are under an illusion about 

Town Planning. They think that in the nine- 
teenth century a lot of greedy Gradgrinds, aided 
and abetted by lazy governments, created the slums 
and the hideous confusion and ill-health of our 
cities; but that we now have byelaws and Town 
Planning and gradually it is all being put right. 
The fact is that the Gradgrinds and the governments 
of the Victorian age will have a much better excuse 
before history than we have. 

This sensational fact cannot be too often repeated : 
At this very moment of time—in this very summer of 
1937—we, the people of England, are building and 
extending our towns in a manner that we know to be 
wrong, that we know to be destructive of a good life 
for the present generation and for generations to come. 

Town Planning, as we have it now, can do 
practically nothing to stop this evil process. It is a 
magnificent machine, and is developing a magnificent 
personnel. But because the key of national planning 
is absent, and because in all matters of development 
municipalities follow the line of least resistance, the 
general outward spread and centralised congestion 
of great cities goes on. Those who really visualise 
and understand the process are horrified. But 
most people, including most municipal councillors, 
think it must be all right because London, Birming- 
ham, Liverpool and Glasgow, and innumerable 
other towns, are all doing the same thing. For the 
same reason they think it must be inevitable. 

It is neither inevitable nor right. The present 
growth of towns is a historical and sociological 
disaster of the first magnitude, with a direct bearing 
on almost every social problem from the birth-rate 
to agricultural depression. The general line of a 
remedial policy is clear, and is accepted by almost 
everybody who has given any thought to the subject. 
That policy is Decentralisation—or to amplify the 
word a little, the relief of congestion of the central 
part of great towns by transferring business, 
industry and ‘dwellings to new towns, or to smaller 
existing towns in close contact with the countryside. 
The urgent need for action along these lines 
was shown in the last issue of this Journal, and is 
emphasised on other pages of this issue. It has 
been almost a commonplace of planning theory 
for a quarter of a century. Why then does nothing 
happen ? 

Are the Difficulties Insuperable ? 

It is perhaps a sign of a real intention to grapple 

with this vital issue that responsible people, in 


No Action 


London and other great cities, are putting down the 
difficulties in black and white and looking at them. 
No one disputes that Decentralisation is a tough 
administrative job. Fortunately we have a tough 
administrative system and tough administrators 
in this country, and it would be an insult to their 
capacity to say that the problem is beyond them. 
In 1904 a handful of private citizens, with most 
inadequate financial resources and no state or 
municipal powers, bought 3,000 acres of land 35 
miles from London and started Letchworth Garden 
City. In 1920 an even less influential group, with 
less money, and in a most difficult time, succeeded 
in founding Welwyn Garden City. These pioneers 
had to do everything by persuasion, with no cer- 
tainty that their expectations could be fulfilled, and 
with the weight of all official and responsible opinion 
solidly against them. They could not get a school 
until they could build up a population big enough 
to fillit. Hardly a shopkeeper would believe in them 
enough to speculate in a good shop building. Welwyn 
had even to provide its own temporary church, 
public house, council office, social club, newspaper, 
post office, and bank buildings—because none of the 
bodies, official or otherwise, responsible for such 
services could be convinced that a town would ever 
exist to justify the expenditure. To-day, Welwyn 
is by common consent one of the most lively and 
attractive towns in the world; it has 60 factories 
and 12,000 population, most of whom depend on 
local industries and business. Letchworth, with its 
15,000 population, is so much part of the landscape 
of England that people almost forget that it is a 
new town at all. 

These towns are so young that the men who built 
them are, for the most part, still alive. When 
they are informed by the Ministry of Health, by the 
London County Council, by the Corporations of 
Birmingham, Glasgow and Liverpool, that the 
decentralisation of industry and population into 
new towns, though a good idea, is difficult, what 
can they do but laugh ? 


Whose Job is It ? 

The technical difficulties of decentralisation are 
in fact less than those of centralisation. It is 
far easier, and cheaper, to build a new town on a 
country site than to extend London upwards in the 
centre and outwards at the fringe, which now 
involves at every stage the most complicated 
administrative problems and an almost superhuman 
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engineering technique—including such things as 
doubling tube railways where the sub-soil is 
nearly full up, and tucking tenements into sites 
most expensive to acquire and build upon. The 
peculiar difficulty in the way of progress at the 
moment is not financial nor !technical—it is the 
absence of definite responsibility plus power in 
any one.public body. But we do not believe that 
that obstacle could continue to exist for a month 
if any one of the interested authorities were resolved 
that a solution must be found. If the London 
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County Council were determined on large-scale 
decentralisation, the national (even the military) 
importance of the move would, we believe, ensure 
that they could rely on the full co-operation of the 
Ministry of Health and other State Departments, 
and upon Parliament if any new legislative powers 
were necessary. Conversely, if the Government 
were the first to determine upon action, it would not 
be politically difficult for them to adjust housing and 
planning administration and finance so as to 
facilitate decentralisation of all our graded towns. 
F. J. OSBorN. 





THE LONDON ’BUS STRIKE 


Seen in perspective, the London ‘Bus Strike 
is only another symptom of the general crisis in 
London development. Sooner or later, if a town 
grows outward as London has done, and daily 
journeys get longer, you must reach a point at 
which the proper remuneration of the transport ser- 
vice is beyond the means of the passengers. There 
is no doubt of the excessive and increasing strain 
on drivers with the growth of traffic on London’s 
narrow roads; and under no conceivable circum- 
stances (in the absence of large-scale decentralisation 
and re-planning) can London’s roads be widened 
to a scale corresponding with its extension. In 
money the busmen seem well paid; when money 
is balanced against strain obviously their pay has 


to be on a relatively high scale. But the unfor- 
tunate suburban traveller has a strain, too—he 
hangs on a strap or grabs a pole after a day’s work, 
and the income out of which he can pay fares is 
limited. There is a suggestion to solve the problem 
by raiding the income of the Transport Board stock- 
holder to pay more to transport workérs without 
raising fares. But this can only be done by a 
wholesale use of State credit, which like the 
subsidies to tenement flats, is simply a method 
of overcoming the difficulties of an uneconomic city 
growth by the use of national resources. If national 
resources are to be used to aid local problems, it 
should be an absolute condition that all necessary 
steps are taken to prevent the tendencies that create 
those problems—otherwise we are just wasting 
national money or credit. F. J. O. 





THE ALDENHAM TUBE EXTENSION 


In the present circumstances it is almost incredible 
that the London Transport Board has_ before 
Parliament a Bill for the extension to Aldenham of 
the Edgware Tube, the effect of which can only be a 
further suburban growth of Londen over a piece of 
country that, for London’s own sake, it is vital to 
preserve unbuilt upon. Already the inner London 
section of this same railway is so _ overloaded 
that at the peak it is carrying more than twice the 
number of persons for which it has seats ; and the 


L.P.T.B., in their last report, indicated that they 
can see no possible future solution of this difficulty. 
Yet the Board itself, owing to the absence of a plan 
for London, automatically continues this ludicrous 
business of creating traffic it cannot properly 
accommodate, and helps to extend a town which 
already is facing a dozen insuperable problems 
because of its extension. The parallel of the idiot 
baling out the sink with a tea-spoon because he has 
not thought either of pulling out the plug or turning 
off the tap, applies very exactly to London at this 
moment. P. 5a 





Le Corbusier 
Editions Dr. H. Girsberger, Zurich 
HATEVER one thinks of Monsieur le 
Corbusier’s ideas as an architect or as a 
planner, one cannot but admit that he is a writer of 
distinction, a man who writes a lucid French prose, 
impregnated with enthusiasm and knowledge. 

The book is a fascinating document. It enables 
one to trace Corbusier’s development, and even if 
one quarrels violently with his statement that the 
modern spirit is one of geometry and of synthesis, 
and passionately exclaims ‘‘ Heaven forfend,’’ one 
must admit that at times that spirit, as interpreted 
by Corbusier, achieves a rare, if a cold, beauty. 

[It is essential that the challenge of Corbusier’s 
ideas should be met, and we have, therefore, invited 
Mr. F. J. Osborn to reply to Corbusier in our next 
issue.—Editor, Town AND CoUNTY PLANNING.] 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITON 

HIS Exhibition was the usual fascinating 

display, a triumph of organisation, and, in a 
measure revealing aspects of the English genius, 
and revealing in no small degree the inalienable 
association of houses with gardens, and gardens with 
houses, in the English mind. 

Many interesting examples of modern houses 
arrested the attention of visitors, and few could 
resist the charm of the hall devoted to the “‘ Gardens 
of the Lovers.’’ We had already decided that the 
garden of John Ridd and Lorna Doone, was the 
most beautiful, where all had merit, before we 
noticed that this garden was a product of Mr. Gavin 
Jones of Letchworth. It was a source of amaze- 
ment that in this small space Mr. Jones could 
create the illusion of a rugged moorland hillside. 
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NEW TOWNS 


An American Planner’s 


“ [MAGINE, if you will,” says Mr. Tracy Augur, 

in an article New Towns in the National 
Economy, which appears in the current number of 
The Planners’ Journal, ‘a modern Nero, who, 
after slumming a bit and spending some time on the 
subway, comes to the not unnatural conclusion 
that his subjects deserve a complete New Deal. 
Unwilling to be restricted in this resolve by existing 
lot lines or old law tenements, he makes temporary 
provision for the inhabitants, and, fiddle in hand, 
retires to the royal yacht, while trusty servants 
light five bonfires, one for each borough. The 
task that confronts his Royal Nibs when the ashes 
have cooled off, is to provide new homes for some 
two million families, plus schools for their children, 
shops for their commerce, and factories for their 
industrial pursuits, not to mention that miscellany 
of parks, hospitals, churches, swimming pools, 
sewage disposal plants, cinemas, etc., for whose 
replacement the citizens have duly petitioned. But 
our own practical and realistic minds interrupt 
to tell us that this could not happen here, and we 
find ourselves abruptly back in earth.” 


Mr. Augur then draws our attention to what is 
happening in reality to the millions of new dwellings 
which will be constructed every year; “a look 
about us and a quick scanning of construction 
indices, reveals that the building of new houses 
will not goonalone. Coupled with it is a companion 
programme of new construction in schools, stores, 
factories, streets, sewers, bridges, and in all the 
other paraphernalia of city life. The important 
point is not how big the building programme is or 
what it costs, for we shall build and pay for it in 
any case. The important thing is the quality of 
product which all this money and energy secure. 
What will we have to show for our output at each 
year’s end? Will urban living have been made 
better? Will the public health be healthier or 
the public welfare fairer? Will the body politic 
be sounder and the nation stronger, because of this 
huge national expenditure? Or will we have new 
tows of jerry-building, new miles of concrete side- 
walks across corn and cotton fields, new schools 


erected to promote real estate instead of education, — 


new suckers, new heartbreaks, a new shambles 
built around the altar of the American Home ? 
This is no fantasy, it has Happened Here. The 
Nation can easily afford the billions of the forth- 
coming boom if they are wisely spent. But it 


Wit and Sense 


will be purchasing a grave social crisis if it makes 
the same expenditures unwisely.”’ 

Mr. Tracy pictures the New Yorker “ leaving 
his work at five, standing packed in a stinking 
subway for an hour or so, and finally emerging 
far from his place of business to find home and 
family in this welter of brick and concrete at the 
outermost fringe of his metropolis."" The elevated 
tracks are described as “‘ erected to carry people 
from where they’d rather not be to where they'd 
rather not go.” 

Mr. Augur continues, “ We speak in terms of 
slum clearance, of rehousing in modern dwellings, 
of new parks and playgrounds. What effect will 
new parks and new apartments have on the life 
of this metropolis? What effect can they have, 
no matter how lavish the programme that provides 
them ? Did you ever see clean raindrops fali into 
a muddy puddle? How effective were they in clearing 
up the mud? I would be the last to disparage the 
building of parks, the clearing of slums, or the 
erection of decent houses in our big cities. These 
things must be done, and on a scale to make our 
past efforts puny by comparison. But more’s 
the pity because it will accomplish so little in lasting 
good. It will contribute so very little to better 
urban living. The basic problem of achieving 
completely wholesome communities will be utterly 
untouched. That is the danger that confronts 
us now. The danger is that in our preoccupation 
with the niceties of city planning we will miss 
the fundamentals only to find, a generation hence, 
that we have produced reincarnations containing 
all the bodily ills of the deceased. 

Our big cities are here with us, and will outlive 
us and our heirs. No magic wand can wave them 
away, nor have we any Nero strong enough or 
wise enough to burn them. We might as well 
make the best of it, improving what and where we 
can, whenever opportunity arises. But while 
we're at it, let us not forget that all these improve- 
ments—these slum remodellings, these new apart- 
ments correctly angled towards the sun, these 
green spots that we dignify as parks—all these 
projects that at the moment loom so large and 
seem so terribly important—are not meeting the 
real issue. They are just the new nuts and bolts 
and patches necessary to keep some old machinery 
from failing. They offer no cure for obsolescence. 

The nation may be likened to a factory whose 
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product is a living for its people. The demand 
for urban living has increased tremendously. The 
machinery is running day and night. It is driven 
at speeds for which it never was intended, and a 
large service crew is always on the job to keep it 
from breaking down entirely. Time is forever 
being lost while worn-out parts are repaired or 
replaced, the cost of operation is terrific, the 
product mediocre—but still the process goes rattling 
on. What the factory needs is complete retooling. 
The old machines are incapable of turning out the 
sort of product that the times demand, no matter 
how furiously the wheels are turned. New machines, 
properly designed, could make a modern product 
efficiently and economically. The danger of break- 
down would be averted. But how can the retooling 
be accomplished? Tell the people to take a 
Roman holiday while the factory is closed for 
overhauling ? Obviously not. The country must 
be kept going, no matter what the cost. Retooling 
of the plant can only take place a little at a time 
and meantime the patching and nursing of the old 
equipment must continue. A good beginning might 
be made by moving out some of the old rural 
machines and installing new urban ones in their 
places. It would be appropriate if they were designed 
to turn out a type of living retaining qualities to 
enrich the modern city product. When a number of 
the new machines had been placed well into pro- 
duction, some of the older urban units on down 
the line could be replaced one by one, or in some 
cases, extensively overhauled and modernised 
and kept on. 

Modern architecture and decoration express a 
national desire for new beauty as well as new 
convenience. The public is seeking new comforts, 
new economy, new beauty, and intends to get it. 
Art has an accepted place in everything that’s new. 
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But what about the art of city building. Are 
we ready to take our stand beside the architects, 
decorators and engineers and say ‘“ We'll show 
you where to put your fine new buildings and how 
to group them in fine new cities as modern and as 
beautiful as they ’’? Never before has there been 
such a challenge to us who choose to call ourselves 
city planners. The building programme of the next 
few years will include all the elements of many 
cities. Virgin lands will be converted to urban 
purposes, streets will be laid out, trees planted, 
houses built, and stores, factories, hospitals, city 
halls, bus terminals, playgrounds—all the component 
parts of the urban structure will be produced in 
great quantity, brand new. The new streets will 
be designed for modern traffic, the new houses 
for modern housekeeping, the new factories for 
modern production, and the new playgrounds for 
modern play. All the pieces of modern com- 
munities will be produced, each in itself designed to 
function in a modern way to suit modern needs. 
But does that mean that this new era will see 
modern cities? Not at all. 

Virgin land can be badly ravished in the process 
of becoming urbanised. Modern streets are in- 
effective when surrounded by traffic bottlenecks. 
Modern homes are prisons when the neighbourhood 
is bad. Modern factories are mere mockery 
when their man power is poorly housed. Modern 
pieces do not make modern cities, unless they are 
put together in a modern way. Inserted in the 
pattern of the old, they partake of its obsolescence. 
The one element that the coming era has not yet 
promised is a modern design for the combination 
of the parts and assurance that it will be followed. 
Without that, all the new urban building is dedi- 
cated, before it starts, to the preservation of 
antiquity. 





| REMEMBER, | REMEMBER 


(There is them as couldn’t be ’appy even in a 
garden city.—Old Hertfordshire Proverb.) 
I remember, I remember, 
The house which I was sold, 
The pounds with which I paid for it, 
The tales which I was told ; 
No tales were then too long for me, 
No pounds could seem too many ; 
But now each month the mortgagee 
Clears out my every penny. 


I remember, I remember, 
The step upon the landing, 

And how the new hot-water scheme 
Was past all understanding ; 

The crevice in the parlour floor 
Where earwigs had their nest, 

The clematis that couldn’t climb, 
Although it did its best. 


I remember, I remember, 
(For oh! forgetting’s harder) 
The little window where the sun 
Came in to warm the larder ; 
The window that we couldn’t reach, 
The door that wouldn’t shut, 
The fearful ructions when I built 
My little garden hut. 


I remember, I remember, 
They said that I should be 

Four hundred feet or more above 
The level of the sea ; 

I’m older now, and wiser, too, 
But still | find it hurts 

To know I’m further off from heaven 
Than it said in those adverts, 


METROFUG. 
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ARE WE ALL AGREED .. 
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Opinions From Press and Platform 


Swaffer Hates it All 


NE day the people of Britain will realise that 

there are vast tracts of the land—South Wales, 
for instance, at least half Lancashire and many 
Yorkshire towns—that should be pulled down and 
rebuilt ; all the towns, I mean, except a few odd 
churches and town halls which belong to the past 
and have a meaning. 

Otherwise, they remain what they were a century 
ago—drabness that sprang up in the early days of 
the industrial revolution. Nothing has changed 
them. There are streets and streets of houses that 
have no dignity of any kind, all of the same pattern. 
You pass miles of them. 

One of the greatest chances in the history of this 
country came at the end of the war. Building was 
ten years behind. Literally hundreds of thousands 
of houses were needed. 

I know we don’t believe in monarchical inter- 
ference—something of that kind caused the recent 
abdication of a king—but I have often thought 
what might have happened had George V sent, in 
1919, for the country’s leading architects, and all 
the great housing experts of the land, and said, 
“Gentlemen, we have to rebuild England. Produce 
a plan. Try to make the homes of the people as 
beautiful as you can within the means at your 
disposal.” 

But, no! All that happened was that there was 
a scramble to build houses for profit. And what 
was built was, in many places, nearly as bad as— 
in some towns it was even worse than—what had 
been built before. 

Here and there you come across a garden city, 
built with the aim of expressing an ideal. And, 
almost everywhere, there is town-planning that, 
in the future, will mean very much. 

Besides, in London all the slums are to go now 
in ten years. 

But as I see it, the industrial areas will remain 
just what they are. The houses will be rebuilt 
merely when they fall down, and then they will 
be rebuilt in the same pattern. 

Besides, if the people who live in them like them, 
well then they must always remain. They should 
start to hate it all, as I do. 

HANNEN SWAFFER, in “ Streets that 
Make Me Shudder,” in John Bull. 


Assets Frittered Away 

HERE is a complete lack of national guidance 

and of national control and a complete lack 

of co-ordination from the point of view of the nation. 

If something is not done in this matter from a national 

point of view, the country is going to get into a state 

of chaos, and some of its finest assets will be frittered 
away. 

Mr. R. A. Hupson, at Brighton. 


Dean Inge Speaks Out 


OT long ago I called attention to the absolute 

want of planning in London. It is too 
amorphous even to be monotonous, an assemblage 
of towns rather than a great city. Like most other 
things with us, it was not made ; it grew. 

Are we really going to give up our sensible and 
thoroughly English custom of small cottages, 
each for one family, and build towering piles of 
flats? These are no remedy for overcrowding— 
very much the other way. 

We are beginning to spoil our unique city by 
introducing a mode of building which good judges 
on the Continent are now convinced is very inferior 
to the English way. 

The town of the future will be simply a place 
where men can live under the best conditions. 
The houses will be modest but there will be no home 
without a garden, and no town without play- 
grounds and playing-fields. The new garden 
cities are on the right lines, and a great extension of 
these enterprises may be hoped for. 


The VERY Rev. W. R. INGE, in 
The Evening Standard. 


The Crazy Crowd 
HE ideal of socially planned small garden 
cities, surrounding one or more modernised 
factories, lifted out of the crazy crowd of London or 
any other overcrowded town, with happy, healthy 
workers, filled with love for the beauty of their 
countryside, with their children well homed and 
well educated—that is an ideal which I offer to you 
for May Day, 1937—as much for the sake of 
“deserted villages” as for the sake of the sordid 
misery of metropolitan man. 
KATHARINE BRUCE GLAZIER, in 
‘ Labour’s Northern Voice.” 


Camel Swallowers 


HE levelled 40 miles of open downs 

To build his chain of little model towns, 

And on the ruins of old woods arose 

His green and blue and yellow bungalows. 
One day for dropping paper carelessly 

They jugged him—Anti-Litter Bill, Sect. I11. 


Chaos, Chaos, Chaos 
er ret MB Mr. Britling, “planned the 


confounded constitution; it came about.” 
In 1885, the English system of local government 
was described as ‘‘a chaos of areas, a chaos of 
franchises, a chaos of authorities and a chaos of 
rates.” This is an apt description of London's 
government in 1937. 


Government by Anomaly— The Economist.’ 
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The Only Real Remedy 


HE only real remedy for the difficulties of the 
special and depressed areas is a reform of the 
system determining the location of new industry. 
Under capitalism the directing force of the economic 
system is the attempt to maximize profits, and the 
best technique for the direction of general economic 
policy by the State is one which alters the relative 
profitability of different courses of action. The 
optimum location of new industry would be produced 
by the restoration of a correct accounting system 
under which each business is charged with its full 
costs. The most appropriate method would be one 
of differential taxation under which the business 
man would choose the location of his factory with 
the knowledge that he would have to pay for any 
help received from the State. Allowance might 
also be made for less exactly calculable factors—the 
disadvantages for national defence, traffic conges- 
tion, and the like—caused by a location near 

London. 
“The Times.” 


The Town Planner’s Despair 


HE decentralised and amorphous character of 

London makes it difficult to say exactly where 
the town ends and the suburbs begin—or, indeed, 
where the suburbs end. 


_ More than any other great Metropolis, London 
is not so much a single city as a great coalescing 
agglomeration of overgrown villages. This charac- 
teristic is the despair of the town-planner and the 
administrator. 


Suburban London—‘‘ The Economist.” 


Too Late ...? 

N one important aspect of industrial expansion, 

however, no logic or pattern whatever can be 
found. There is very little co-ordination between 
the growth of industry and the provision of housing. 
It is perhaps not the business of the industrialists 
who build the new factories to concern themselves 
either about the chronically unemployed of the 
Special Areas (who might have been given em- 
ployment if the interests of the commonwealth had 
been allowed a voice in the choice of location) or 
about the housing problems of their new employees. 
But it ought to have been the concern of the public 
authorities. As it is, the new factories are in few 
cases near the new houses. 

As with so much that is muddled and chaotic in 
London, it is too late for a radical cure. We can 
only lament the missed opportunities of the past 
and do what is possible to prevent bad from becom- 
ing worse. Industry may never inflict on London 
the grimy squalor which makes so much of Northern 
England an eyesore ; but its advent in the last two 
decades has greatly complicated the task of bringing 
some sort of social order out of metropolitan chaos. 


London’s Industries—‘ The FEconomist.’’ 
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The Shadow from the Air 


BUT perhaps out of evil again may come some 
good. From the menace of the air may spring a 
real plan at last for London. It will not prove easy 
and not prove popular. 

Capitalists will not lightly sacrifice the right to 
locate their factories where they will. Against its 
will the Government will find itself strengthening 
the State control of Industry. 

But just as foot-soldiers scatter for security 
at the sound of the aeroplane, so shall we, as the 
shadow from the air grows darker, find ourselves 
compelled to redistribute the great centres of 
population. 

Noel Carrington in ‘‘ The News Chronicle.” 


Everything in Their Favour 


HE effect on health and nerves is bound to be 
disastrous. It is said that one London firm 
computes that its employees’ “ time off ’’ for illness 
varies in exact proportion to the length of journey 
which they have to make to and from work. This is 
natural enough, since early starts mean scamped 
breakfasts and hurried dashes through the rain 
for the ’bus fight or the crowded railway carriages, in 
which the improperly nourished and overhustled 
are, of course, more prone to receive and to foster 
the most pestilent contents of germ-laden air. The 
exhausted arrival 1s a poor worker and a likely 
invalid. The old aphorism about the British being 
‘a nation of shopkeepers ”’ has long needed changing 
to ‘“‘a nation of shop assistants.” The multiple 
stores are seeing to that. Meanwhile a further 
emendation to ‘‘a nation of strap-hangers ” seems 
easily justified by the time we spend and the dis- 
comfort we endure in getting to and from our work. 
The only conceivable reason for making big towns 
bigger—and it is, I admit, a powerful and widespread 
reason—is laziness. It n eds initiative to start 
satellite, self-reliant, self-maintenant towns of 
reasonable bulk instead of drifting to the outer rim of 
an existing city and building there. It needs co- 
operative enterprise, planning, and capital. But 
capital should be no difficulty. It is a commonplace 
that there is too much of the stuff, that the directors 
of insurance companies and building societies are so 
desperate for lack of opportunities to reinvest their 
hoards of wealth that they have even been handing 
it to the curious folk who conduct the finances of the 
film trade. Once we have resolved to start new 
towns there is everything in their favour; land 
values have not been inflated, factories and homes 
should be cheaper to build and maintain and better 
to work and to live in, parks and playing fields 
should be economically and plentifully available. 
We can profit by past mistakes and construct 
with experience as well as science to assist us. 
Workers could get easily to their work on foot or on 
bicycle, thus saving money, time, and _ health. 
To decentralise means thrift of strength as well as 

of money. 
Ivor Brown in “ The Manchester Guardian.” 
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A WORKABLE FUTURE FOR LONDON 


‘Covered Waggon” Trek to Metropolis 


By ROBERT SINCLAIR 


In this article Robert Sinclair, author of “ Metropolitan Man,” the strongest indictment of London for many 


a long day, gives his positive views of London’s future. 


HAVE long believed that the many people who 
describe from time to time their “ ideal London ”’ 
ought to be shot. The world is full of waste paper 
on which noble-minded enthusiasts have planned 
the soaring pinnacles of the city of their dreams. 

Not one of those cities has come into existence. 

Whenever I try to visualise the future of London 
I remember that when I was nine I used to fill the 
inside covers of my schoolbooks with soaring 
pinnacles, arched gateways, tiered colonnadesand a 
skyful of Zeppelin-buses weaving their way between 
the pinnacles of my dream city. That is a perpetual 

rarning to me that the future of cities must not be 
approached from the mental age-level of nine years. 

It is the unreality of the idealists that has made 
the public afraid of ideals. There is much sense, 
therefore, in the decision of TowN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING to discuss the future of London in this 
issue from a practical standpoint. 

It is no longer as an architect-aesthete but as 
half-sociologist, half-business man, that one must 
consider to-day the development of cities. And 
there is a special consideration to bear in mind in 
dealing with London as against, say, Birmingham. 
You might (on paper), split up Birmingham into a 
number of small, well-organised cities and no one 
would be the worse. But if you wanted to parcel out 
London and leave no centre behind you would do 
so only over my dead body. A noble and manage- 
able capital city with great public and semi-public 
buildings and no social skeletons in its cupboard 
would be an asset to any nation. I was born and 
bred in a great capital. I enjoy being a metropolitan. 
That is why present-day London is an outrage to 
anyone who has any regard for the civilising role 
London is called on to play in our life. 

There are two ways of visualising the London we 
would like to see, or rather to live in (for the London 
we tend to see in our unobservant way, the London 
of the picture-postcards, has little relation to the 
daily life of the Londoner). One way is to imagine 
what London might have been like to-day if our 
fathers had done other than they did. This is 
important, as it enables us to list the things we hate 
and the things we like in London, and to discuss 
which of them might have been capable of control, 
and it enables us to approach with greater reality 
the planning of London for our children. If we can 
try to find out how things went wrong between 1800 
and 1937, we are better equipped to make things 


go right between 1937 and 2600, which is only half 
the period. 

So my first intention is to see how to-day’s draw- 
backs might have been avoided if circumstances 
had differed. My second is to suggest, if possible, 
general and non-rigid lines on which London might 
be shaped. With that must be interwoven my 
third and most difficult task, to discuss how the 
factor of future change can be allowed for. 


2.—What Went Wrong? 


There are at least 7,000,000 too many people in 
London, because London Town nowadays is the 
size of the Metropolitan Police area, otherwise called 
Greater London. This is a crazy size for any city— 
700 square miles—and Sir Raymond Unwin has 
already shown that there is room there for the 
whole population of England to live in comfort. 
There is a good deal of wasted space in this area, 
but it is arranged in sucha way that wherever you 
live in it, with a few pointed exceptions, you can- 
not get rid of the consciousness that you are part 
of London’s suburbia. 

A generous size for any capital would be the much 
smaller L.C.C. area. That has 4,000,000 people, 
which is 3,000,000 too many. If in the L.C.C. area 
to-day there were a million inhabitants (we shall 
come to the excess 7,000,000 later on) I think we 
should have, not an ideal city, but a sensible city, 
which would be practicable in the social and economic 
conditions of England and the world to-day. In 
those circumstances we would expect seven-eighths 
of London’s transport difficulties to disappear. 
If the County of London held only a quarter of its 
present population the edge of the county would 
probably be green all round. I can imagine, too, 
such social problems as poverty, unemployment 
and the renewal of obsolete housing being many 
times easier to control. ; 

More than half the people in Greater London 
to-day would not be there but for the migration 
of themselves or their forebears. If you take the 
population of the United Kingdom in the year 1800 
you will find that it has increased less than threefold. 
The differential rates of population increase since 
then in England, Wales, Scotland and London are 
largely due to disturbance by migration. 

If the general increase were applied to London and 
migration ignored there would now be fewer than 
3,000,000 people in the County of London and the 
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rest of Greater London would be empty. In such 
circumstances I can imagine a happy million people 
in London proper, with green fields beyond the 
county boundaries. And if our fathers had been firm 
about preventing their town from spreading, it is 
not so hard to imagine the other 2,000,000 descen- 
dants of Napoleonic London, who to-day would be 
in the London region, living in large cities named 
St. Alban’s, Maidenhead, Guildford, Tonbridge, 
Chatham and so on. These townlets to-day have 
an average population of 28,000 apiece. Yet twelve 
cities the size of Southampton spread about south- 
east England would take the whole surplus 2,000,000 
people. 

As for the rest of the 8,000 now living in 
Greater London, I suppose they would have been 
born in any case, but if that enormous immigration 
had not been tacitly encouraged for a century and a 
third they would not have been born in the London 
region. They would have been born in those 
regions of the kingdom in which their grandparents 
had lived. It is true there are no houses or cities 
there for them. But neither were there any in the 
London region. These have been built steadily 
for a century and third. The whole trouble is that 
they were bu it in the wrong place, with the result 
that a quarte: of the urban population of England 
now livesin Greater London. 

To sum up, a million descendants of the million 
residents of Napoleonic London still live in London.* 
So do another two million who might have been 
expected owing to the natural rates of increase, 
and who I would have liked to have seen settled in 
minor cities in south-east England. That makes 
three million. On top of those another five million 
people live in Greater London to-day who would 
never be here if their families had not trekked in a 
covered waggon because they got tired of Durham 
or Dublin or Dundee. The rabbit stage of London’s 
history is over—the continuous begetting. But 
the covered waggon stage is still in full swing. 

This picture of what London might have been 
to-day must remain a dream. Our grandfathers 
did not set a boundary beyond which Londoners 
should not build. They did not close the town 
gate to the idle apprentice from the provinces 
looking for work. There are therefore 8,000,000 
Londoners instead of 1,000,000, and no 20-mile-wide 
green belt stretching north from Hampstead, south 
from Streatham and west from Hammersmith. 
In an age in which the English, the Irish and the 
Scots bred like rabbits, when the social services were 
hardly dreamt of and when no one had smelt petrol, 
such foresight would have been more than human. 
That is less true, however, of the last forty years, 
during which Jlaisser faire has become at times 
criminal. 


* My reference to ‘‘ descendants ’’ of Napoleonic London 
must not be taken literally to mean direct descendants. 
What | mean is that if London had not been more subject 
to an immigrant balance than other parts of the kingdom, 
there would be three Londoners to-day where there was one 
in 1800. Those, for convenience. I call descendants. 
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2.—-Future London 


If we are to consider the future of London we 
must, I think, have three rough objectives in mind. 
(a) An immediate relief, with things as_ they 
are, of the worse drawbacks of London; (b) A 
practical time limit to the usefulness of any 
physical reconstruction on which we embark: if 
we build a by-pass, a bridge, a traffic roundabout, 
a trolleybus route, a street subway or a school, we 
may hope that it will be useful for perhaps forty 
years ; I don’t think we can visualise what things 
will be like a day beyond that. (c) Very general 
principles of regional planning which might be 
expected to accord with the needs of more than 
forty years hence. 


(a) Immediate Reliefs.—This point does not come 
directly within the scope of this article, but i think 
its psychological effect will be of the highest 
importance in educating the public to consider the 
organic nature of London’s problems and therefore 
in inducing the public to support constructive plan- 
ning later on. 

Traffic is easier to mould than bricks and mortar. 
Reducing the time of passenger transport and the 
cost of goods haulage is a first step to easing London. 
No one can offer detailed suggestions for traffic 
handling except the few responsible people who have 
made a long and close study of it, the specialists 
of the Metropolitan Police and of the London 
Passenger Transport Board. But one’s general 
suspicions were confirmed during the bus strike and 
the Coronation—that the closure of some streets 
and sometimes of some areas to certain kinds of 
traffic will have to be faced, and that the use of 
general purpose buses, working on routes that are 
hallowed by custom alone, becomes open to question. 

Will the solution be the use of short-distance buses 
popping about the central area, allowing no one 
to take more than a penny ride, all other buses 
becoming long-distance non-stop vehicles, purely to 
supplement the Green Line coaches and the railways? 

I am afraid that administrative cohesion, as a 
preliminary to regional planning, is necessary before 
anything more can be done. No effective planning 
or policy is possible while dozens of borough and 
urban district councils retain all their existing 
powers and several county councils govern various 
parts of London in autonomous grandeur. One 
day the anarchists will be unseated and there will 
be a general Municipal Council to run all London 
for the Londoners just as the Leeds Corporation now 
runs Leeds. 

I do not believe any really constructive measures 
of any sort to be possible until that day comes. 


(b) The Near Future.—Even the near future is 
qualified by things we don’t know. And here we 
must get into the habit of remembering at every 
step the factor of future change. Change in gross 
numbers of population ; change in size of family ; 
change in commercial demands and in industrial 
technique all over the country ; change in methods 
of transport; change in popular fashions and 
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‘* Quickly—we are saving two seconds ? 
‘* But w-w-what will we do with them ! 
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ie (Copyright in all countries.) 


—A Dyson cartoon, reproduced by kind permission of *‘ The Daily Herald.”’ 


change in the mechanics of leisure, which are 
becoming more and more important as social factors. 
(For instance, you can see all the best films without 
going near the West End.) If we are frightened at 
the prospect of change we may as well fold our hands 
and let things drift. If we are to tackle to-morrow 
we must try to visualise to-morrow and not to-day. 
The recent restriction in oversea emigration may 
not continue for ever. The tide of ‘ natural’ and 
uncontrolled migration inside this island is also hard 
to foresee, though as I think the drift to London in 
the past century has been in good part psychological, 
and not an industrial necessity, I do not see 
why London should cease to lure the poor provincial 
in the next thirty or forty years, failing something 
like an industrial revolution. Diamond mines might 
be discovered in the Highlands. Or a couple of 
short, sharp Continental wars in which the London 
region had perhaps one good bombing each time 
might definitely turn the tide of migration. 
Otherwise I think the lure of London will hold 
because London is not at the mercy of geography, 
like Cardiff, Newcastle, Bradford, Manchester and 
Glasgow ; shipbuilding, coal, steel and textiles can 
slump without most of London knowing much 
about it; some novelty trade will turn up to 
keep the Londoner occupied. And the general fall 


in population on which we have embarked seems 
unlikely to affect the country much in mere numbers 
for another forty years, whichever of the various 
possible tendencies in births and deaths one chooses. 
In any case, as long as the lure of London continues, 
depopulation in London will be to some extent offset. 

Thus I am resigned to an enormous population 
continuing in the London region for years to come. 
And although a unified local government for 
London in place of the present anarchy will probably 
be imposed in time by the central Government, no 
drastic physical remodelling will receive the 
necessary public support for another generation. 
It is already a generation too late to “ zone ”’ most of 
Greater London in any radical way, and three 
generations too late for inner London. 

But there is hope in one thing—that London itself 
is on the move. Business and residential London 
are increasingly on the move in a centrifugal sense. 
The day may come when Saturn’s ring will be 
bigger than Saturn. And once a man is on the 
move you can catch him in your town planning laws 
(if they are any good) before he settles down again. 
What we can hope for, then, is that, given peace in 
the world and not too great a change in economic 
conditions at home, London may in the next forty 
years rebuild a good deal of itself (and rebuilding 








does not mean building on the same spot.) Two 
Londons are involved here: one is the London that 
the world sees, and which many people take for the 
real London—that is the London of business and 
of the fairly affluent middle class, the blocks of 
flats, the decent, well-kept houses, the offices and 
shops and theatres and so on. This London can and 
does rebuild itself when trade is healthy ; in fact, 
in times of expansion it is forced to rebuild. 

There is the other London, the working class 
London, those scores of square miles of dingy little 
cottage-villas. The working class has not, never 
has had, and will not for a long time possess a 
margin to enable it to rebuild fine homes for itself. 
Even if the meanest necessities in housing were 
fully met in London—and they are not—any decent 
building of new cities for the great working populace 
can depend in the near future on political accidents 
alone. 

I hope, therefore, that business and middle class 
residential buildings will, with luck, be rebuilt in 
those public centres of London which are bound to 
endure for some time—not only the centre of old 
London but the centre of Ealing, of Harrow, of 
Streatham, of Camden Town. I think that most 
vested interests will see (and many have been 
forced to see already) that they can gain by con- 
structive planning, and those public parts of 
London will have wider streets, private parks and 
loading yards attached to most buildings, arterial 
streets either on, above or below the ground (it 
really doesn’t matter) to which only silent vehicles 
will be admitted. (Remember that speedways 
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will not be a menace but a relief in areas in which 
immigration is strictly controlled.) 

A larger measure of relief may be given, I hope, 
by gradually enticing industries into defined areas 
outside London. Here I am on even more orthodox 
ground, but problems of transport of freight on a 
semi-national scale will have to be solved first. 
With the gradual exclusion from old London of as 
many industries as can leave it, with their workers, 
workers’ families and parasitic shopkeepers, I think 
the rest of the picture can be filled in by the garden 
cities movement. 

In this outward shift of industry lies the only hope 
I can see at the moment of moving out from the 
crushed and ugly centre the working masses. It 
will be a long process. That is why every day’s 
delay is a tragedy. 


3.—Forty Years On 


As for the London further than forty years ahead, 
I think we should be foolish to plan for it now in 
any detail. Let us show first that we can put 
our own house in order. The most we can do for 
the year 2000 is to keep living and working areas 
distinct, to keep urban units, large or small, from 
spreading out a yard more than they need, and to 
clear and keep clear broad strategic routes, whether 
for road or rail or magic carpet, that will be useful 
to any kind of civilisation that follows us. 

For the rest, the first thing is to give London 
unified local government. It is the only town in the 
kingdom that lacks it. And lacking it, 8,000,000 
Londoners are disfranchised. 





A MODERN NOTION 


Speaking After Dinner. By C. Kent Wright, with 
illustrations by Barbara Moray and Williams. George 
Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE Town Clerk of Stoke Newington, Mr. C. Kent 
T wriene in this very happy little volume repeats the 

success of his earlier volume, ‘‘ The Lighter Side of Local 
Government,” and that in a field where many have ventured 
but few have achieved distinction. The standard of after- 
dinner oratory would be immeasurably proved if this little 
book were used by the orators as a substitute for midnight 
oil. The chapter headings indicate the scope of the collec- 
tion—Aphorisms, Epigrams, and Howlers, Doctors and 
Lawyers, Education, Food and Drink, Fragments of 
Philosophy, History, Humour, The Ladies, Money, Politics 
and Government, Social—‘‘ The Good Old Days,’’ The 
Written and Spoken Word. It is a significant and hearten- 
ing sign of the times that a chapter is devoted to ‘‘ Town and 
Country.’’ Dean Inge is terse and emphatic: ‘‘ The notion 
that a town must be a blot on the landscape is quite 
modern.” E. M. Forster is quoted to some purpose : 
‘* Houses, houses, houses! You came from them and 
you must go back to them. Houses and bungalows, hotels, 
restaurants and flats, arterial roads, by-passes, petrol pumps 
and pylons—are these going to be England? Are these 
man’s final triumph? Or is there another England, green 
and eternal, which will outlast them ? If you want 
to ruin our Surrey fields and woodlands it is easy to do, very 
easy, and if you want to save them they can be saved. 
Look into your hearts and look into the past, and remember 
that all this beauty is a gift which you can never replace, 
which no money can buy, which no cleverness can 
refashion. You can make a town, you can even make a 
garden; but you can never, never make the country 


because it was made by time.’’ The right thing to do is so 
to construct our towns that they preserve the country and do 
not destroy it. 


A SUCCESSOR TO HUDSON 


Between the Two Twilights—Tales of Woodland, Moor and 
Stream. By Alan Jenkins. John Murray. 7s. €d. 

HE first few stories in this book about wild-animal life are 
Fetus to the reader because of the large number of per- 

sonal and unfamiliar names attributed to the animals, 
persons and places, and also because of an unattractive 
dialogue. This is a pity because the material is good and 
further on when the author uses fewer names and adopts a 
smooth and flowing style, there are some beautifully written 
and thrilling studies which show a minute observation 
and great understanding of animals and their self- 
preservatory struggles. 

Two of the best are ‘‘ Ishmael ’’—the story of a rat, and, 
‘““ Vendetta,’’ a vivid study of herons and rooks which for 
sheer beauty of language and detail of observation are worthy 
successors of W. H. Hudson’s stories. 

The general theme of the book is the struggle for life and 
the inevitable conquest of the stronger creature, but, in 
death the author sees beauty and order of life. 

“The red fox kills the brooding pheasant; the lithe 
stoat instils numbing terror in the cony’s spine; on sail- 
broad vans the golden eagle drives across the bee-forsaken 
heather and closes upon the blue hare, leap-racing vainly 
between the boulders . . .; natural and good are such 
killings, for each hunter, having been ordained to live, 
hunts in the manner for which he is equipped. Field vole 
kills nectar-drunk bumble-bee and white owl] kills vole: 
death changes into life, death is the fountain of life, and 
Nature’s round of apparent anarchy is her form of order.” 





> 
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A corner of the Letchworth section of the Exhibition 


SATELLITE TOWNS EXHIBITION 


Press and Public Take Lively Interest 


STEADY stream of visitors and sustained 
interest on the part of both the technical and 
the general press made the Satellite Towns Exhibi- 
tion, held from the middle of April until after the 
Coronation, one of the most important propaganda 
ventures undertaken by the Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association. 

The opening ceremony, which was performed by 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Horder, supported by the 
Viscountess Rhondda, was very well attended. 

Mr. Cecil. Harmsworth, Chairman of the Council, 
presided, and in asking Lord Horder to open the 
exhibition, said :-—‘‘ I would like to say a word 
about its nature and scope. 

“The first section of the Exhibition sets forth, 
in a graphic way, the principal arguments for the 
decentralisation of large cities such as London and 
for the establishment of ‘satellite towns on the 
model of Letchworth and Welwyn. 

“ It is followed by an interesting exhibit, prepared 
by a group of students of architecture, depicting 


their conception of a Satellite Town of 1950. . That 
conception is a stimulating, interesting and even 
provocative one. In some respects, it departs from 
views held by the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association ; it does so particularly in the propor- 
tion of flats to cottages in this town of the future. 
Somebody has said: ‘ All my enthusiasm for flats 
disappeared when I became a father.’ None of the 
students responsible for this part of the Exhibition 
has as yet assumed parental responsibility. Perhaps, 
when they do, they will come to share the preference 
of us older members of the Association for cottages 
with gardens and few of them to the acre. 

“Letchworth and Welwyn are represented by 
sections, which fully reveal, not merely their beauty, 
their abundant facilities for healthy living and 
recreation, but their suitability for manufacture of 
all kinds. This point is further emphasised by the 
array of interesting manufactured goods of every 
kind which form yet another section of the 
Exhibition. 
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“Manchester Corporation’s satellite town of 
Wythenshawe is also illustrated here. 

“At the same time, this is not a propaganda 
Exhibition for any of the existing satellite towns, 
noa for the manufactures produced there. Rather 
Letchworth, Welwyn, and Wythenshawe are here 
shown in order to illustrate the application of the 
principles evolved by Ebenezer Howard and 
advocated by this Association for 38 years. 

“We are glad to welcome here Lord Horder, 
who has shown such a keen interest in promoting, 
not merely the health of his patients, but the 
health of the nation, and has shown also such a 
keen interest in the preservation of the English 
heritage of rural beauty. 

“We are glad, too, to welcome Viscountess 
Rhondda, a lady who has done so much to demon- 
strate that women can take a leading part in public 
affairs, in business, and, I would add, in literature.” 


Lord Horder 


Lord Horder, in a forceful speech, said :— 
“ Had we had fifty Letchworths and fifty Wel- 
wyns, instead of only two thoroughly planned towns 
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in Great Britain, it is safe to say that we should not 
be a C.3 nation to-day. 

“ At any rate, the Secretary of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association assures me that it 
can be proved statistically that, had the population 
of these islands been living under garden city 
conditions, the death rate could have been reduced 
from 64 per 1,000 births to 25 per 1,000 births ; 
that is to say, no fewer than 23,400 children have 
died every year because we have not been wise 
enough to provide them with the environment that 
our modern knowledge and our modern civilisation 
makes possible. 

“When we can prove that for babies, it follows 
almost automatically that the health of the whole 
community would be immeasurably improved if 
we were to cease adding to our already hideous, 
nerve-racking, overgrown cities, and_ establish 
satellite towns and garden cities, providing every 
amenity such as at present enjoyed by urban 
populations, and at the same time providing that 
access to the open countryside which is the inalien- 
able right of the Englishman, and which we cannot 
permit lightly to be filched from him. 

“Every general practitioner can tell the same 





Visitors were entranced by the handsome pictures portraying the beauty of Letchworth—a town 
designed both for living and industry. Many of them bought books and pamphlets from the 
bookstall which is a permanent feature of the Association’s offices at 13, Suffolk Street. 
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Arguments for decentralisation were strikingly presented in a series of screens in the Library Hall 


tale; girls strained to breaking-point by the rush 
of travel to and from work, the long fatiguing, 
wasteful, unnecessary journeys, strap-hanging in 
tubes and buses. It is appalling to think of it, 
but it is, I am assured, a fact that on some of the 
London Passenger Transport Board’s lines, at the 
peak periods 12,000 persons are travelling, while 
there is seating accommodation for only 4,000. 
The strain on the young is very great ; the strain 
on the aged is intolerable. 

“Nor is the problem to be solved by merely 
providing more transport. It is not to be solved 
by the huge honeycombed flats which make family 
life impossible, and are not fit places in which to 
rear children. 

“The problem will only be solved when we 
realise that three distinct factors are inextricably 
bound together :— 

People. 

Their Homes. 

Their Workplaces. 
When that is grasped, we can begin to plan and we 
can, with enormous profit to the whole community, 
start to create new towns, not merely on the model 
of Letchworth and Welwyn, but even better towns, 
providing the opportunities for a full healthy and 
abundant life for all men, women and children 
living in them.” 


Lady Rhondda 


Viscountess Rhondda, supporting, said :— 
“If this Exhibition of yours really awakens the 
civic conscience of Londoners and makes them 


insist on doing something constructive about the 
monstrous sprawling growth of their city, which is 
turning all south-east England into a town—and 
for the most part a very ugly town—and is so 
building and blocking up the centre of London that 
one can no longer move and can scarcely breathe 
in it—it will have performed a miracle. 

“For we Londoners alone among town dwellers 
have no sense of civic responsibility. I don’t know 
why that should be. I have, I'll admit it, very 
little myself. I had just enough to make me feel 
that I must accept your invitation to come and 
speak here to-day. But before I began to look at 
your literature | must admit that all I knew about 
the subject was that half the industries in Britain 
seemed during the past ten or fifteen years or more 
to have been tumbling helter skelter, faster and 
faster pell mell into the south-eastern corner of 
England, and especially into the London area. 
That huge new blocks of flats in which were thous- 
ands of tiny rooms without fireplaces but full of 
central heating and gadgets (and as noisy as Dante’s 
inferno) were springing up like gigantic mushrooms 
all over central London, and that the bare idea of 
living in one filled me with nausea. That houses 
seemed to line all the roads further and further out 
of London, and the country round about it to look 
more and more as it it had the measles every time 
one went out there. That I hadn’t the faintest 
idea how it could be stopped but that, thank 
goodness, that great Londoner, Mr. Herbert Mor- 
rison (for whatever one’s politics one must, I think, 
feel that he is a great Londoner and one of the very 
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few with a real civic conscience) did seem to be 
keeping in mind the importance of putting a green 
belt round London—and that was all. 

“ The effect of reading your literature has been a 
revelation. Not so much of what was wrong, 
though there, too, you have taught me much, but 
especially of the fact that it could be put right and 
that there is a way of stopping it. To take two 
of your points only—the possibility of satellite 
towns, and Sir Malcolm Stewart’s suggestion that 
London should be placed ‘ out of bounds’ for new 
industries except on good cause being shown. These 
ideas were both new to me, and they have opened 
up a vista of hope. 

“T said that if your exhibition succeeded in 
putting a Civic Conscience into Londoners it would 
have performed a miracle. But the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association has performed 
miracles before now, and I do believe that if only 
the people of London could be induced to read your 
most admirable literature you might perform even 
this one. And if once you can put a conscience 
into Londoners, why anything may happen.” 

Votes of thanks to the speakers were moved and 
seconded by Dr. Norman Macfadyen and Mr. F. J. 
Osborn. The Exhibition remained open until 
Friday, May 14th. 


PRESS SUPPORT 


The Exhibition was the subject of favourable 
comment in many newspapers and _ periodicals. 
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The Daily Telegraph, in a leading article, said :— 
“An echo of Cobbett’s denunciation of the 

‘wen’ is awakened by Lord Horder’s talk of 
‘this monstrous London.’ Only the other day 
Mr. Baldwin was eloquent on much the same 
theme when he spoke of the alarming spread of 
nervous breakdown. Lord Horder sees the 
remedy in the growth of satellite towns, like 
Letchworth and Welwyn Garden City, in which 
people’s homes and work-places will be close 
together and there will be no rush for the early 
morning train. That dream was born more than 
408years ago, following on the creation of indus- 
trial ‘towns such as Bournville and Port Sunlight, 
but London has continued to grow and industries, 
instead of migrating, have settled there in 
iftreasing numbers. 
What was in the past an idealistic vision 
of self-contained communities, dependent on 
their own industries, is passing into one of the 
main problems of statesmanship. Much more 
than .the better health conditions that Lord 
Hogder stresses are involved; there are big 
questions ‘g@fsnational safety also. The present 
generation is reaping the consequences of past 
failure in national planning, and perhaps the 
enthusiasts for satellite towns have a_ better 
chance of a hearing now than they had 40 years 
ago.” 

Leading articles on the Exhibition were also 
carried by the News-Chronicle, Daily Sketch, Not- 
tingham Guardian, Yorkshire Post, Y orkshire Evening 
News, and many provincial newspapers. 





A corner of the Welwyn display in the Industrial Section 
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BARNYARD PLANNING 


ALF the nursery rhymes that were ever 
written were written about animals. Every 
child knows of the cow that jumped _ over 
the moon, of the black sheep and its three bags of 
wool, of little Bo-Peep’s sheep and the tails that 
wagged behind them, and even the spider that 
frightened Miss Muffet has an affectionate place in 
every childish heart. 
There is a modern school song, to the tune of 
“ My Bonny,” which runs :— 
“ The zoo is the place we are going 
To see the strange animals there 
The lions and tigers and monkeys 
The fox and the big Polar bear... 


It is more than a curious civilisation, however, 
that makes not only lions and tigers and monkeys, 
foxes and Polar bears strange and outre sights to the 
city child but even consigns the mooing cow and the 
bleating lamb, the grunting pig, the quacking duck 
and the gobbling turkey to the category of the 
unknown and the far away. Yet, there is no 
disputing it, that is what modern big city civilisation 
has done for hundreds of thousands of children 
and what to many of us were the affectionate 
commonplaces of infancy are to these city mites 
strange and _ bizarre. It is enough to make 
a cat laugh, if it is also enough to make 
strong men weep, that a paragraph such as the 
following could be printed by newspapers such as 
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the New York Herald Tribune and the New York 
Times without anyone, apparently, conceiving the 
tragedy which lies beneath. In the notice-board 
outside the little church around the corner is the 
text, “ Suffer little children to come unto me,’’ but 
the little children of New York (and of London, 
Manchester, Glasgow) are expected to find Him 
amid the grey and ghastly tenements far from the 
countryside. 

“The New York Park Department is trying to 
bring a glimpse of country life to the children of 
congested areas, many of whom have never seen a 
farm. A portable barnyard made a tour of the city 
playgrounds, making three-day stops at each. The 
red woodeg barn-on-wheels was towed by a Park 
Department truck. At each stop the Department 
workers set up a wooden barnyard fence over which 
the youngsters stared wide-eyed at a real cow with 
its calf, and at pigs, ducks, and turkeys. It has 
mooed and bleated to packed audiences, being so 
great a success that now a flower and plant exhibit 
is also making a tour, accompanied by lecturers who 
give impromptu talks. Crowding through the 
trellis-covered trailer, with its tiers of flowers, the 
slum youngsters see for the first time marigolds, 
black-eyed susans, fuchsias, forget-me-nots, petunias, 
roses, sweet potato, mint, cotton, peanut and 
tobacco plants. There are also beans and sweet 
corn in different stages of growth Especially 
popular has been an exhibit of frogs, toads, turtles, 
harmless snakes and insects.” 





“GARDEN CITIES ARE ADMIRABLE ” 
Says Writer in “ Time and Tide”’ 


HE Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion’s recent exhibition at the Housing Centre 
is worth detailed consideration. It offered a solu- 
tion of all three problems in the replacing of dormi- 
tory suburbs and housing estates by garden cities 
into which not only men but their livelihoods were 
transplanted. The garden city was defined as “a 
planned town limited in size but large enough to 
provide a modern social, economic and civic life, 
designed both to live and to work in, and sur- 
rounded by a permanent country belt.’ It was 
shown in being by maps, pictures and statistical 
surveys of those planned civic units Letchworth 
and Welwyn ; coming into being in Wythenshawe, 
the satellite garden town that the Manchester City 
Council is constructing ; and in posse in a scheme 
drawn up by a group of young architects for “ the 
Town of 1950.” 

The hygienic, economic and esthetic advantages 
of this form of collective living emerged with 
emphatic objectiveness. A table of mortality for 
the slump-covering years 1927-34 demonstrated that 
where the infantile death-rate per thousand for all 
England was 65, that of Welwyn stood at 24. Photo- 
gtaphs showed well-spaced houses set in green- 


bordered, tree-shaded roads; factories built within 
easy walking distance of their employee’s homes ; 
Council houses let at inclusive rents of 10s. to 15s. 
a week; public swimming pools and playgrounds 
and community centres ; and the abrupt line of 
demarcation between town and country that 
preserves the latter for the former. 

The latter for the former; the country for the 
town: it is perhaps from this prevalent idea of 
their relative importance that there arises the 
atmosphere of unreality which vitiates many town- 
planning schemes. It cannot be too often repeated 
that as regards health, sightliness and amenity 
garden cities are admirable. Their physical and 
economic advantages have already been indicated. 
That they have a strong habit of community living, 
thought and recreation is shown by the numbers of 
successful societies for debating, singing, drama, 
and games. They are excellent, as far as they go ; 
but they should go farther, be linked up with a 
comprehensive conception of the whole life of 
England. 

—R. H. in “ Time and Tide.” 

NoTte.—The Association and this journal are 
profoundly of the view expressed by “ R. H.” that 
any scheme for satellite towns should be linked 
with positive national and regional planning.—Eb. 
Town and Country Planning. 
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LESSONS FROM MANCHESTER 


Manchester—A Biography. By R. R. Ryan. Methuen. 
5s. 
HIS slender book on Manchester, was written by a 
woman who was born and spent her girlhood there at the 
beginning of this century. 

The best part of it is the introductory chapter in which 
she says: ‘‘ To the world in general, Manchester means 
cotton. To the average Englishman it is a stage joke 
connoting ‘the town where it is always raining and people 
talk in funny voices.’ To the student of social history it is a 
terrible example of the results of uncontrolled industrial 
development. To the minority of earnest persons it signifies 
a city of enlightened democrats and lovers of music. To the 
lover of beauty it is a disaster.” 





MANCHESTER BY NIGHT.—Reproduced from 
Biography of Manchester by Rachel Ryan (Methuen 
& Co., Ltd.), and by courtesy of “The Manchester 


Guardian ”’ 


Of this disaster we are told that in 1878 an attack was 
made on the appalling slum conditions by the newspapers, 
by Dr. Leigh and by the Corporation. Numerous societies 
were formed to discuss the improvement of the city. Smoke- 
abatement had been discussed already for fifty years, yet 
in spite of all these efforts the smoke continued to defile the 
city and the city itself continued to spread haphazardly. 

Manchester’s citizens were very proud of her riches, 
power and importance, but they never really loved her 
because she was too large, plain and featureless for affection 
to find anything on which to focus itself. ‘‘ Even the 
most important buildings in the town were black with 
soot ; they lost all dignity through the huddle of common- 
place architecture which crowded them on every side.”’ 

In spite of the fact that Manchester had many wealthy 
citizens it was never any particular person’s business to put 
things right and most of the richest citizens left the sordid 
town to build houses in the purer air outside the city while 
“Manchester, like a mouth gaping enormously, swallowed 
up village after village. After Fallowfield went Withington, 
then Didsbury. Soon the great jaws were munching at the 
edge of Cheshire.” 
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One of the most important things that Manchester has 
taught us is that wealth, local pride and the good intentions 
of citizens and philanthropic societies are of little purpose 
if there is no planning. 

The description often becomes tedious because of the 
minute personal detail and the long-drawn-out reminiscences 
which, although sometimes vividly described, have very 
little to do with Manchester. Frequently, however, in these 
descriptions we catch glimpses of that Manchester which is a 
disaster to the lover of beauty. For instance, in discussing 
a friend’s house which once had stood in the country she 
says ‘‘. . . it was Manchester, lying so near the gates of 
the park, that troubled me. For I had only to look up from 
Miss Moseley’s lawns and flower-beds and there on the 
horizon were black buildings and tall chimneys trailing 
smoke. All I could see was Manchester like a perpetual 
thunder-cloud gathered in the distance.”’ 

The only other part of Manchester, out of that great spawl- 
ing mass, with which she was familiar was the irregular 
rectangle known as ‘‘ Town,’’ which was the centre, not 
only of Manchester, but of all its sister towns, each of which 
had the same grim, industrial face and rows of tiny houses 
clustered round the base of the factories. 

Throughout the book there is very little reference to the 
present. Wythenshawe is not mentioned. We are told 
only that Manchester appears now “‘ in the company of the 
world’s great cities, as an unlovely adolescent—one, 
unhappily, which seems to typify all that is most unpre- 
possessing in a whole generation of unattractive youngsters. 
But adolescence is only a phase. Manchester must inevitably 
go on growing up, and some, at least, of her citizens are 
determined she shall win recognition by remaking much 
of what has been ill done in the past Manchester 
dignified—even beautiful.”’ 

One wonders for whom this book was written; while 
much of it is interesting there is not sufficient detail of 
important things and far too much detail of the unimportant 
for the student of sociology or town-planning to find it of 
much value, and, on the other hand, for the casual reader 
the subject itself is hardly tempting. Miss Ryan herself says 
that it is no more than material for a future biographer of 
Manchester. 

ANNE WILDE. 


THE GODS OF SELF 


Distant Fields: by Horace Annesley Vachell. 
and Company, Ltd. 12s. 6d. net). 


R. VACHELL brings the same light touch, the same 

flowing easy style to this essay in autobiography 

that he has revealed in his novels. True the atmo- 
sphere becomes a little heavy after a time—the conversation 
and exploits of Horseback Hall are not calculated to do 
other than put to sleep one who is not addicted to huntin’, 
or shootin’, or fishin’. But if you are addicted to these 
things, and, at the same time, have an observer’s humorous 
eye for the passing caravanserai, then Mr. Vachell’s story 
is sure to please. If you are not an addict you will find 
scores of amusing stories and a good deal of shrewd wit 
throughout the pages. ‘‘ The insistent problem of making 
life better worth the living for the many sharpens the wits 
of publicists and statesmen (if we have any statesmen) 
and the wits also of novelists and dramatists. The final 
test of any scheme for the bettering of existing conditions 
is; ‘Can it be done?’ . . .” In sentences such as 
these Mr. Vachell reveals his pragmatic philosophy. He 
sees the great cities of the world, Paris, New York, Berlin, 
and London as monuments to the gods of self and the body 
while the apathy of the comfortable confounds him, At 
the same time he is not an objective writer and there are 
passages which reveal his naivete to be almost incredible 
and his deductions from far from satisfactory premises 
have an irritating effect on the intelligent, well-informed 
reader. But through the book there shines a warm humanity 
which redeems its imperfections. 


(Cassell 
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SATELLITE TOWNS FOR 
SCOTTISH CITIES 


By WILLIAM POWER 


Mr. William Power, doyen of Scottish journalists, 
gives his whole-hearted support to the movement for satellite towns for 


Scottish cities. 


hey practical arguments for the establishment 
of satellite towns in connection with cities like 
Glasgow have been so fully and so convincingly 
stated that one need hardly go over them again, at 
least in the meantime. They will have to be 
repeated fairly often before their irresistible force is 
recognised by all municipalities. The chief obstacle 
is mental inertia. It is the way of human nature 
to endure any amount of inconvenience, and even 
to go to war, rather than undergo a process of 
re-orientation. 

Inertia expresses itself characteristically in the 
contention that industries cannot be shifted a few 
miles along with population. This is the point that 
advocates of the satellite town must fasten on. It 
has been neatly dealt with by Bailie Jean Mann in 
her remark that while the Scottish Development 
Council were looking for land for factories Glasgow 
Corporation were looking for land for many 
thousands of new houses, but that the needs were 
not made to meet. There was, in fact, no attempt 
at real planning. 

Industry is a human function. In thenormal 
course, population, rationally distributed and 
organised, creates industry. The Industrial Revo- 
lution was an exception to that rule, and we are 
still under its spell. Take an extreme case. Sup- 
pose Glasgow created a satellite town on up-to-date 
lines, and transferred to it all and only the people 
in the city who were definitely ‘‘ surplus to industrial 
requirements,” or, in other words, permanently or 
for the most part unemployed. It would be quite 
a rational thing to do, for there is no reason why 
pensioners of the community should live inthe 
cemeteries of dead industries. Even if the new 
town started with the “ dole ”’ as its sole economic 
basis, a vast amount of local employment would 
instantly be created. 


Reducing Unemployment 

But the new town would have its allotments, 
and a ring of small holdings. These would provide 
a certain amount of healthful employment, and of 
good fresh food. The surroundings would be 
cheerful. There would be facilities for physical 
and technical training. There would be the 
inspiration of a fresh start. And the town would 
include a properly equipped industrial estate. The 
industries, at the very beginning, might be only 
of the “‘ supply ” type, for the service of the town 
itself. The people would be “ taking in one another’s 
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washing.”’ They did not do even that in their 
former environment. But industries of a general 
and export type would soon be attracted. They 
are looking for such places. Within a year or two, 
unemployment would have declined by perhaps 
fifty per cent. Within ten years it would be much 
lower than it is in the whole Glasgow area to-day, 
because the general conditions would be much better. 

Because of a sentimental love of the Clyde, I 
have favoured the idea of a satellite town based on 
the river, and extending up the slopes of the Renfrew- 
shire hills above Bishopton, or of the Kilpatrick 
hills about Duntocher. But quite enough of 
Glasgow’s industries are based on the Clyde; the 
lighter industries, which are most in need of develop- 
ment in Scotland, and which have made Birming- 
ham so prosperous, can be placed at any convenient 
point where there is good rail and road communi- 
cation; and the Clyde valley below Glasgow is 
over-humid and has a deplorably poor record of 
sunshine. 

A City Set on a Hill 


I would elect for the ridge and southern slope of 
the Cathkin Braes, a few miles south-east of Glasgow. 
Through the upland valley on the south side runs 
a railway line from Hamilton to Busby, which 
could easily be made part of the main line com- 
munication between Glasgow and Edinburgh and 
the South and North. On the north side of the 
valley a new main road could be constructed, giving 
the same communication. Between this road and 
the railway the works and factories would be 
ranged. There would be bus services from the 
industrial section to and along the crest of the 
Braes, where the main avenue of the town would 
run east and west. This would be a city set on an 
hill, commanding superb views of vale and mountain 
in all directions, and its towers and spires would 
be visible for thirty miles around. The southern 
slopes are ideal for allotments and gardens, and a 
great dairy-farming region immediately adjoins. 

Edinburgh also is much in need of a satellite town, 
largely for esthetic reasons. Edinburgh’s face is 
her fortune, and she is spoiling it badly by careless 
extension around her incomparable central site. 
Long ago she ought to have resolved to keep that 
jewel in a broad setting of farmland, The charm 
of the old Edinburgh was its volcanic surge from 
amid the rich corn-fields of Midlothian. To see the 
grey ruin of that once-lovely carpet of green and 
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gold makes one weep. On the east side, Edinburgh 
has become more hideous than Glasgow. The 
damage on the west side is even worse, because the 
country spoiled was finer. What was clearly 
wanted in Edinburgh was a systematic segregation 
of most of her industries, and a large part of her 
new housing. For industries not directly dependent 
on the docks, a new industrial and residential town 
should be laid out, either on the west side of the 
Almond at Cramond, or on the east side of the 
Esk at Musselburgh. It need not be ugly; it 
could be made very attractive ; and it would tend 
to the improvement of Edinburgh’s neglected 
sea-front, and allow her to clean up Leith, which 
is the most grimly depressing place in Scotland. 

Glasgow’s satellite town would develop a social 
and cultural life of its own, but Edinburgh’s pull in 
these matters is irresistible, and there would need 
to be specially good communications, including an 
electric railway, between the city and its satellite 
town, which would, however, have sport and 
recreation grounds, a public hall, a little Theatre, 
and the usual equipment of cinemas and so forth. 

Aberdeen scarcely requires a satellite town in the 
full sense, and its fringes are being admirably linked 
up with the “twal’ mile roon’.” But there is 
need for a gradual rearrangement and segregation 
of industries around the mouth of the Dee, for the 
vigorous replanning of the route’ to the Beach, and 
for the further improvement and careful conserva- 
tion of the wonderful area that includes King’s 
College, the Chanonry, St. Machar’s Cathedral, and 
the Brig o’ Balgownie. 


Scotland’s Worst-Planned City 


Dundee was the worst-planned city in Scotland, 
perhaps in Europe; a hotch-potch of “ dark 
Satanic mills’ and darker slums, with streaks of 
terraces and a fringe of villas, and a core of smug 
little business streets casually placed around an 
old burying-ground. From the resultant mess 
the better-off citizens have escaped down or up or 
over the Tay, leaving neglected the superb site of 
Dundee itself. Rationalisation of the hard-pressed 
jute industry may provide a remedy, by compelling 
the concentration of factories and works on the 
low ground east of the docks. Already there are 
the beginnings of what is practically a new city 
west of the replanned centre. But the area that 
needs special attention is the one on the slopes 
behind the docks, shipyards, and newer mills. 
The obvious plan is to straighten and widen the 
highway that divides the industrial and residential 
sections, border it with strips of grass and woods, 
and improve the lay-out of both sections. Thus 
a fine new industrial city would come into being, 
merging organically with central and western 
Dundee. 

The ideal is to have a belt of real agricultural 
country between a city and its satellite town. In 
the cases of Glasgow and Edinburgh this would 
necessitate a certain amount of worth-while demoli- 
tion, and an embargo on the erection, within a 
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given space, of any building that was not directly 
serving an agricultural function. The senseless 
merging of towns into one another constitutes a 
real social danger. It dulls the mind, impoverishes 
the imagination, and substitutes for the true 
communal spirit that infernal mass hypnotism 
which is the curse of our time. In our habitat, as 
in our minds, there should be frequent intervals for 
expatiation. The destruction of these has made 
outer London a nightmare. 


For the Living 

The main feature of Glasgow’s satellite town on 
the Cathkins would be the great main avenue 
along the crest, with a broad strip of grass and trees 
in the middle, trees along the broad pavements, 
and buildings in modern styles that combine beauty 
with simplicity and allow for the discreet use of 
colour. Since nearly half our year is winter, every 
second tree would be an evergreen, and the city 
might be partly screened by pines and firs. On 
the knolls and crags overtopping the avenue would 
be tasteful buildings amid trees and shrubs. Down 
the tree-lined side-avenues one would have wide 
vistas of open country. At the administrative 
centre and at two other points the avenue would 
widen into oval parks, with fountains and handsome 
statuary in the centre, breaking but not interrupting 
the view. The town would be a Tomnahurich for 
the living, not the dead. In Edinburgh’s satellite 
town the main feature would be a broad, tree-lined 
esplanade along the Forth, beyond the industrial 
section. In either case the satellite town would 
provide something that the parent city conspicuously 
lacked. 

Brave hearts beat, fine virtues and talents 
flourish, amid the grime and gloom of our dreadful 
Victorian cities. But many evil things, moral as 
well as physical, also flourish in these conditions ; 
and society, in any case, has no right to sin “ that 
grace may abound.” We owe it to our children 
to provide them with the obvious possibilities of 
“the good life.” What they make of them is their 
own affair. But I do not think that their mentality 
and morality are likely to be impaired if they are 
transferred from the purlieus of Cowcaddens or 
Bridgeton, of the Cowgate or Leith, to a “ brave 
new world’”’ on the crest of the Cathkins or the 
shores of the Forth. The probability is all the 
other way. That is why I am a strong advocate 
of the satellite town. 

As one who was a tenement child, pining for the 
blue sky and the green hills, and revolting against 
the needless drabness of a city that was a dreadful 
prison of the soul, I plead for the tenement child. 
Do not put him off with a gimcrack, third-rate 
suburb, neither town nor country, stuck on the 
edge of a city that is largely “ diseased tissue.” 
Give him the open country, the life of the fields ; 
or give him at least a real city, a civitas det, organi- 
cally beautiful, set amid green woods and blue 
horizons, and open to the sunshine and the breeze, 
“the sweet influences of Pleiades,’ and “ the 
chambers of the south.” 
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BUILDERS WHO BELIEVE 
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IN 


PLANNING 


Pros and Cons of New Elstree Estate 


E have already suggested in this Journal 

that the firm of Messrs. John Laing & Sons, 
Ltd., must rank high among builders for 
their enlightenment and their belief in planning. 
This firm at least sees what a number of others 
fail to see that national and regional planning would 
not be an adverse factor for the good builder but 
rather equally good from his point of view and that 
of the general community. 

One of the recurrent problems of the Garden Cities 
and Town Planning Association is involved in 
the fact that the term ‘‘ Garden City’ has been 
used, all too frequently, to attract people to areas 
of shoddy houses lacking altogether in the amenities 
and requirements of a real Garden City. That is 
frank dishonesty even if it is within the law. With 
Mr. Laing and his firm the position is different. Mr. 
Laing believes in planning, he believes in decentralisa- 
tion, he has rendered a considerable service to the 


a 





A street in a Laing 





Estate 


community in the matter of protecting it against 
the jerry-builder, not only by his own standards, 
but by the work he did in the creation of the 
National House-Builders Registration Council. At 
the same time we cannot admit his claim that the 
new Elstree estate in course of development in the 
Barnet By-pass Road is a Garden City nor that 
it adopts new principles of planning in advance 
of those advocated by Howard. 

The firm acquired this property (over 470 acres) 
with the object of attracting light industries from 
London and other places to a district outside of 
London, so as to overcome the great difficulties, 
which are more and more being felt in London, 
in providing for the necessities of increasing require- 
ments of industry, difficulties such as transport, 
street congestion, suitable and adequate labour, 
and a host of other problems with which the great 
employers of labour are faced in considering the 
extension of their 
businesses, and yet 
not so. far from 
London as to 
present unsurmount- 
able difficulties for 
businesses which are 
dependent on Lon- 
don for output. 
What attracted the 
developers of this 
estate to the neigh- 
bourhood was the 
fact that a _ very 
large area there had 
been zoned for in- 
dustry in connection 
with the cinema film 
producing industry, 
and that already 
there were industries 
in the neighbourhood 
such as a_ photo- 
graphic supplies 
manufactory,astock- 
ing factory, and the 
fire testing station 
of the large insurance 
companies. 

So far so good. 
But how can an area 
of 470 acres com- 
pare with say, Letch- 
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worth’s 4,562 acres or 
Welwyn’s 3,000 acres. 
It obviously does not 
offer the same oppor- 
tunities in the first 
place and although 
there are a number of 
compensations in that 
the Barnet site is 
situated near parts of 
the Green Belt the 
suburb when com- 
pleted, although it 
will show a relation- 
ship between houses 
and _ factories and 
between both and the 
country, and _ have 
schools and open 
spaces, willstillremain 
a suburb. And while 
we readily admit that 
factories on main roads 
(if they are well-de- 
signed) would be 
more pleasing than 
rows of little houses 
we hold strongly 
the belief that fac- 
tory ribbons are only ia 
a little less pernicious A 
than housing ribbons. 


The estate has many satisfactory features— 
open spaces, recreation grounds, sites for public 
buildings, churches, and shopping centres are all 
provided. The roads are to be constructed of 
concrete and will be available for use while the 
houses are under construction—Messrs. Laing 
were, of course, pioneers in the provision of such 
roads. These, too, will be planted with flowering 
and variegated trees and all roads will have grass 
verges or borders of shrubs. (These shrubberies 
we dislike on the ground that they prevent motorists 


observing the entry of toddlers from the footpath 
on to the road.) 


typical factory on one of the Laing Estates 
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The industrially zoned area will no doubt attract 
its factories and within limits, therefore, the estate 
will be able to make good its claim to hold a self- 
contained community. 

But when one has paid every tribute to Messrs. 
Laing for an enterprise which stands head and 
shoulders above many others it remains true that 
the enterprise is not good enough. We look 
forward to the day when this great firm, with the 
idealism it has already demonstrated, will decide 
to establish a real Garden City, embodying all the 
principles advocated by this Association. It 
could render no greater service to the country. 





HORRIBLE CONGESTION 


Shen horrible congestion in the tubes that is now 
causing so much indignation is due to the 
flaunting of the advice of such men as Sir Raymond 
Unwin. 

It has often been remarked what a different 
place London might have been if Sir Christopher 
Wren had had his way and his plans for rebuilding 
London after the Great Fire had been carried out. 

It can be remarked with almost greater force 
what a different town the new London that is now 
growing up might have been if the advice of Sir 
Raymond Unwin when he was technical expert to 
the Greater London Regional Planning Committee 
had been followed. 


Sir Percy Harris. 


The Countryman. Edited by J. W. Robertson Scott at 
Idbury, Kingham, Oxfordshire. Vol. XV. No. 2s. 6d. 


HIS tenth birthday number of ‘‘ The Countryman ”’ 
is an admirable and chubby volume. It is difficult to 
assess this periodical because it is difficult to catch in 
words the atmosphere at once of scholarship and informality 
which pervades it: it belongs, one imagines, to its Editor. 
‘* Seeing Scotland in Two Days,”’ by Mr. RamsayMacDonald 


-is the kind of deft little essay which used to be a familiar 


product of the pen of the ex-Premier. Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, who insists that he must not be described as a photo- 
grapher, nevertheless contributes nine pages of photographs 
ranging from a picture of Augustus John (worthy of David 
Octavius Hill) to a Turneresque impression of Shaw’s 
Welwyn cabbage patch at Ayot St. Lawrence. Four hundred 
odd pages and not a dull one among them is good value for 
half-a-crown, and a considerable achievement in quarterly 
journalism. 
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A POET IN REVOLT 


Green Legacy : by Stanley Snaith. 


(Jonathan Cape, 
London. 5s.). 


““ You have thrust Nature out, to make 
A wilderness where nothing grows 
But forests of unbudding stone 
(The sparrow’s lonely for his boughs) ; 
You fling up citadels to stay 
The soft invasion of the rose.”’ 


N this poem Mr. Snaith sets down unequivocally the 

revolt against the tyranny of cities which he shares with 

a considerable number of the poets of to-day. Mr. Snaith 
is not merely a poet of promise, he is a poet of consequence. 
There is a reminiscence of W. H. Davies in his themes : there 
is a reminiscence of Robinson Jeffers in the directness of 
his language and the depth of his thinking. There is, too, 
something of the music of Shelley in some of his lyrics. 
This, for example, The Bee :— 


“This Elizabethan vagrant, 
Black-sashed, gold-furry and fragrant 
Tippling at a dipping bell, 

Prodding its throat asunder, 
Makes a craft of plunder 
And rapes adorable.” 


Whether as poet or as protestant against ‘“ this winter of 
mechanism ’’ epitomised in the modern city welter Mr. 
Snaith deserves his laurels. The ‘‘irrelevance’’ of the 
pigeons in city squares stirs for him, as for thousands of 
others who lack his gift of expression, latent impulses long 
smothered. 

“. . . Those pigeons, most slumbrous of winged things 
Padding about and cruddling in their throats, 

And jetting their shot blue necks this way and that ; 

As if this were some village with a green name, 

With bell-tower, sheep-grey houses, gardens in bloom, 
And gossip loitering in the shade of lintels 

As it has done since those unreal days 

Before man drove the meadows from his door.” 


As the title suggests we are the inheritors of a green 
legacy : shall we be able to pass it on untarnished to the 
next generation ? That is the question. . G. McA. 


STRAYED SUN-WORSHIPPERS 


The Twelve Months : by Llewellyn Powys, with engrav- 
ings by Robert Gibbings. (John Lane, London. 10s. 6d.). 


R. POWYS here writes a short essay on each month 

of the year. With delightful, characteristic touches 

of observation he succeeds in epitomising the natural 
changes peculiar to each month. The engravings which 
illustrate each essay have a strong beauty and despite their 
economy of line convey the subtle impression of each 
month, in complete unity with the author’s meaning 
particularly in the March and December illustrations. The 
fields, downs, and copses of Dorset provide a beautiful 
background for Mr. Powys’s poetic imagination. 

Mr. Powys believes that each individual can be helped 
to a more complete realisation of his own personality 
through a closer contact with the untouched beauty of the 
wild countryside: in watching in May ‘‘ the meadow 
grass, the sweet vernal grass, grow thicker and richer and 
the rough cocksfoot, cat’s-tail, and crested dog’s-tail grasses 
taller’’; in February seeing ‘‘the pussy willows their 
buds of silver fur soft as the fur on the abdomen of baby 
rabbits ’’: in June breathing the air ‘‘ freshas the breath 
of a thistle-eating donkey ”’ ; and in December itself feeling 
in the rain ‘‘ the driving scuds lashing against the chin,” 
an acuteness of sense and a feeling of affinity with nature. 

Mr. Powys does not so much despise those who are blind 
to those beauties which he himself feels so intensely as 
pity their folly, pity because ‘‘ they spend the most precious 
years of their lives in nothing better than money-making 
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and worldly advancement,’’ and is amazed that greater 
self-satisfaction can be gained in this way than in the 
expression of self which may be found in seeing inte the 
heart of things in a life close to nature. 

But the town-dweller in the midst of flats and factories 
is deprived of much of the beauty that each month gives 
free to the country-dweller with a mind to look and eyes to 
see. While in September the country fields are ‘‘ all dotted 
with button mushrooms redolent of earth 
secrets’ and the thorn hedge is ‘‘ brushed with scarlet,” 
the thoughts of the townsman turn to winter pleasures 
“the cinemas and all the gaudy stir of city life with its 
harsh glare vigorous against hopeless odds.’’ Yet Mr. 
Powys says that nothing is less exclusive than the pleasure 
to be derived from the changing of the seasons. ‘‘ This is 
a reward which comes as readily to a beggar as to a king.” 
Surely—even ‘if he has the mind and heart to appreciate 
the open country the city-dweller with his few days’ yearly 
holiday will have difficulty in watching the king-cups and 
celandines give place to the red anemones and cowslips. 
Their lives are hardly changed by the passing of autumn 
into winter. As Mr. Powys tells us—the natural city 
darkness (‘‘ produced by too great a concentration of 
chimney stacks’’) makes the real change scarcely per- 
ceptible. ‘‘ They never experience the sensation of long 
lonely walks on rain drenching pitch dark nights nor the 
satisfaction of coming in out of the blinding storm safe 
home at last.”’ 

In his picture of August Mr. Powys shows us the workers 
in London factories flying from the drabness of the city to 
enjoy the purity of the country air and the freshness of 
the seaside. He calls them ‘‘a throng of strayed sun- 
worshippers.’’ How many thousands of them if they had 
the daily opportunity might worship at the same shrine as 
himself not only for the short duration of the holiday but 
for the whole year with its twelve months round. But 
they are cut off from the country in their short evening 
leisure by the price of a ‘bus fare and the length of the 
journey. How happy by comparison are the workers in 
Letchworth and Welwyn and Wythenshawe for whom 
within walking distance of both factories and houses are 
the green fields and leafy lanes and the woods with their 
wealth of wild flowers. In circumstances such as these 
then “‘ nothing is less exclusive than the pleasure to be 
derived from the changing of the seasons.”’ 

The book is beautifully designed, the work of Mr. Robert 
Gibbings. It is perhaps sufficient to say that it is a product 
of the Bodley Head, but the typography and paper make 
it pleasant to look at, to handle, and to read. 

E. M. GLEN. 





LONDON THEY DID NOT SEE 


The London of George VI. By E. O. Hoppé. 


Dent, London. 3s. 6d. net. 


N this little volume Mr. Hoppé has no doubt revealed to 

many Coronation visitors the London they did not see— 

the London behind the grandstands, behind the red, white 
ahd blue, behind the barricades. What he depicts is 
the London mirage, the London the provincial aspiring to 
come to London thinks about, dreams about, the London 
which obscures from his bemused vision the real work-a-day, 
confused, congested, nerve-racking London which makes 
life hideous for the great majority of its inhabitants. The 
familiar views are all here Buckingham Palace, Marl- 
borough House, St. James’s Palace, the London Museum, 
Broadcasting House, County Hall, the Tate Gallery, the 
Guildhall, the Bank of England. Superb photographs 
many of them, Mr. Hoppé has never done anything better 
than the picture of Westminster Abbey floodlit with 
sunshine. Mr. Hoppé would do an even greater service 
if he produced a book showing London as it really is--with 
its traffic jams, its tube trains at the peak hours, its bar- 
barous lack of planning: Plaistow from the air, or North 
London from Alexandra Palace would make charming 
contributions to such a collection. 


J. M. 
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A REALIST LOOKS AT SCOTLAND 
Lack of Planning in Edinburgh and Glasgow 


Modern Scotland: by Cicely Hamilton. 
Sons, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net.) 

ROM any point of view this is an interesting, stimu- 

lating volume. Miss Hamilton, teacher, suffragette, 

journalist, actress, playwright, novelist, and wanderer 
over Europe, is at once a forceful writer and a shrewd 
observer. From the planner’s viewpoint it is a book of 
importance, not because Miss Hamilton reveals any real 
knowledge of modern planning methods or ideas, but 
because she sets down many important facts, particularly 
regarding Glasgow and its housing problems, and because 
she approaches what has been done and what remains to 
be done with more than a slight understanding of the 
human needs which must be satisfied. 

Her picture of the growth of Glasgow is a true, accurate, 
and depressing one. One sees the ancient public buildings 
disappear to make room for ugly factories, ugly office 
blocks, ugly warehouses. Nothing remains in the centre 
save the Cathedral and Provand’s Lordship. 

“ The tourist making his first visit is unlikely to be struck 
by the beauty of Glasgow ; on the contrary, he will probably 
be astonished to learn that something under two centuries 
ago, it was described by Smollett as ‘ The Pride of Scotland,’ 
a town which ‘ might pass for an elegant and flourishing 
city in any part of Christendom.’ Smollett, as a native of 
Glasgow, may have been somewhat biassed by local 
patriotism ; but that was not the case with the author of 
Robinson Crusoe, who earlier in the century had written 
of it with enthusiasm as ‘ the beautifullest little city I have 
seen in Britain.’ There is interest in Glasgow of to-day, 
much interest, and in the older residential quarters there 
are solid squares and terraces, built as habitations for a 
past generation of solid commercial men: good to look 
at, these, more especially the work of that original genius 
‘Greek’ Thomson, who adapted the classical to modern 
needs with a skill entirely his own. But in spite of ‘ Greek’ 
Thomson and the older residential districts, the verdict on 
Glasgow will probably be that (save in rare instances) beauty 
must be sought beyond its borders—in its background of 
mountain and the lower reaches of its Clyde. In the age 
of Smollett and Defoe, no doubt, the city had a charm of 
its own, as distinct from background ; a charm of building 
and immediate surrounding that Progress, having no use 
for, swept out of its path on to the dustheap. 


(J. M. Dent & 


Civic Imperialism 


When she comes to deal with the slums of Glasgow Miss 
Hamilton is forced to repeat an oft-told tale. ‘‘ There are 
Russian towns, no doubt, which could produce something 
considerably less desirable in the way of domicile; but, 
as far as the British Islands are concerned, the mean street 
dwellings of the Clydeside district have an unfortunate 
pre-eminence.’’ She shows how in the nineteenth century 
half of the entire population of Scotland was clustered into 
Glasgow and the region round—the Paisleys, Motherwells, 
Hamiltons, Coatbridges with their iron and coal and factory 
chimneys. She quotes William Power: ‘‘ Irish immigra- 
tion, over-rapid development of trade and industry, and 
the spirit of anti-social greed made Glasgow in the first half 
oflastcentury a hell of slums, smoke, poverty, and disease.”’ 
The population of Glasgow in the eighteenth century was 
about 12,000 ; at the beginning of the nineteenth, 80,000 ; 
at the census of 1931 over 1,100,000. 

And in tackling the slum problems, once Glasgow’s 
conscience had been roused to tackle it at all, the civic 
fathers have acted on the imperialist policy—‘‘ wider still 
and wider shall thy bounds be set,’’ no matter what green 
pastures are devoured to make way for uninspired suburbia. 

“It was the habit of the Machine Age,’’ Miss Hamilton 
writes, ‘‘ to create the city slum; but, by reason of the 


special conditions prevailing, its slum-creations on the 
Clyde were viler than those of other areas. How vile and 
insanitary may be judged by the fact that there was a time 
when half the children born in Glasgow died before they 
reached the age of five. And that infant mortality of 
industrial Glasgow is hardly to be wondered at when ‘ the 
census returns for 1861 showed that one-third of the popu- 
lation of Scotland lived in single-roomed houses, and 7,964 
of these houses had no window. ’ It may give 
some idea of Scotland’s unfortunate pre-eminence in the 
matter of bad housing to record that, in the year 1911, 
forty-seven per cent. of the Scottish people were living in 
houses of one or two rooms: the proportion so living south 
of the Tweed being only seven per cent. . . .” 

Miss Hamilton quotes the Glasgow Herald of May 30, 
1936: ‘‘ In the last ten years the Scottish local authorities 
have built over 133,000 houses, the equivalent of a town 
half the size of Glasgow, and it is expected that by the time 
they have completed their housing programmes, they will 
have rehoused about a third of the total population of 
Scotland !”’ 

Whether the exclamation mark belongs to the Glasgow 
Herald or to Miss Hamilton it is not an unnecessary “‘ shriek.”’ 

Surely no statement was ever at the same time more 
heartening and disheartening. Heartening because it 
shows so much evil slumdum done away to be replaced by 
decent housing for decent working folk. Disheartening 
because these 133,000 houses are very largely a monument 
to bad planning or none. 


Little Prisons 

“To revisit Glasgow after several years’ absence (as I 
did recently) is to’ realize how swiftly and widely the city 
has expanded her borders. Growth of population, as well 
as slum clearance, has necessitated housing schemes on a 
generous scale; hence the planned and ordered suburbs 
that have thrust and thrust deeply, into yesterday’s wood- 
land and field. I have heard this encroachment on the 
open regretted, and not only for aesthetic reasons ; I was 
told of material causes for regret—that much of the land 
which has been eaten up by the insatiable city was good 
farming land, a source of supply to the country. se 

“To the making of a beautiful city goes an element of 
growth, and there is no suggestion of growth about a 
housing scheme ; it is a ready-made article, turned out of 
the municipal factory, and as such—in its beginnings at 
any rate—lacking in many of the daily interests and small 
excitements that diversify the day in the older quarters of 
a town. Women, it is obvious, must suffer more 
than men from the tedium of life on new suburban estates ; 
stay-at-home women, that is to say, whose duties confine 
them to their own neighbourhood. Men who leave home 
in the morning and return to it only when the day’s work 
is over will be less irked by the blankness of their dormitory 
suburb. A friend of my own—a woman who was formerly 
a trade-union organiser—and with whom I once discussed 
this aspect of suburban housing schemes agreed and more 
than agreed with my views on the depressing effect of their 
monotony. She went so far as to designate one of the 
newest and tidiest of our London housing schemes as 4 
set of little prisons for women! Well-appointed little 
prisons where a woman’s sphere was indeed the home, 
since there was nothing to interest her outside it.” 

Miss Hamilton does not mention the fact but she may be 
appalled to learn that a number of the Glasgow councillors 
have not yet learned that lesson and contemplate the 
construction of sixty-five thousand houses within the next 
ten years—all of them well-appointed little prisons in dull 
suburbs. She would be doing a service to a city for which 
she has obviously a great admiration and sympathy if she 
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would use her ability as a writer to advocate the creation 
by Glasgow Corporation of one or two satellite towns which 
would have the diversified interests of town life, the con- 
stant contact with nature which Glasgow has lost for itself, 
and an industrial life of its own within walking (not bus or 
tram or train) distance of homes, recreation, and enter- 
tainment. 


Houses, Houses all the Way 


Similarly with Edinburgh. ‘‘ In the New Town as the 
Old, and in every age till the Age of Industrialism, the 
men who built Edinburgh were inspired by their site. : 
As with Glasgow and most great cities of the world, Edin- 
burgh’s post-war years have been a period of increasing 
numbers and extending girth; her new suburbs thrust 
steadily to all points of the compass, obliterating age-old 
landmarks. On that long-ago, wonderful first visit of 
mine I walked out to Craigmillar along an open road and 
came back deviously, by fieldways, where to-day are the 
streets of South Edinburgh; now if you walk along the 
road to Craigmillar there are houses, houses all the way. 
To be accurate, when I last walked it, there was still a 
stretch of green between the main road and the ruin itself ; 
but that, I was told, would not long be undisturbed— it had 
been acquired for one of the many municipal housing 
schemes. St 

What Scotland is suffering from is not planning but lack 
of planning. The decadence of a great city such as Edin- 
burgh is a thing which cannot be contemplated with 
equanimity by the citizens, by the Scots people, or by those 
who share their veneration for what was once a stately 
capital. The continual intrusion of Glasgow into the 
countryside to the detriment equally of the Glaswegians 
and rural beauty is a thing not lightly to be tolerated. Miss 
Hamilton has written a book which matters, vivid, vital, 
telling. 





FOR YOUR GRAMOPHONE 


It is curious to think that Tchaikovsky’s only Violin 
Concerto, now regarded as one of his masterpieces, was, when 
first written in 1878—the same year as the Fourth Sym- 
phony—received coldly and even with hostility. Leopold 
Auer, the celebrated violinist, refused to play it. To-day, 
however, its striking and delightful melodies, here recorded 
by Hiefetz and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli, form a fine addition to any 
connoisseur’s album collection. (H.M.V. DB. 3159-3162). 

_Of topical interest is Mozart’s Concerto for piano and 
violin, popularly known as the Coronation Concerto. It 
owes its title, you may remember, to the fact that Leopold 
II did not invite Mozart to his Coronation at Frankfort in 
1790. Mozart determined to be there, and paid the expense 
of his visit by giving a concert at which he played this 
piece. It is here recorded by Wanda Landowska, who shows 
the same mastery of the piano as of the harpischord, with 
which her fame is associated. The orchestral part is con- 
ducted by Walter Goehr. (H.M.V. DB. 3147-50). 

Paderewski records Chopin’s greatest Polonaise ‘‘ The 
Heroic in A Flat,” a superb performance. (H.M.V. 
DB. 3134). 

Lighter in character are some Austrian peasant dances, 
arranged by Max Schomaherr (H.M.V.C. 2905), while Eric 
Coates’ ‘‘Summer Days Suite’’ recorded by the Light 
Symphony Orchestra (C. 2901) is just the thing to play on a 
portable in the garden on a summer evening. 
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PRAISE “TOWN & 
COUNTRY PLANNING ”’ 





MONG many messages received regarding the 
last issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
the following from Mr. Aldous Huxley and Mr. 
Lloyd George are of more than personal interest :— 


Mr. Aldous Huxley 
Dear Mr. McAllister, 

TowN AND COUNTRY PLANNING seems to me a 
well-written periodical devoted to a good cause. 
I hope you will not forget, from time to time, to 
correlate the need for decentralisation in town 
planning with the wider problem of decentralisa- 
tion all round—in politics and economics. Decen- 
tralisation, with its correlative, self-government 
—the only indispensable condition of genuine 
democracy. You will do a very good work if you 
keep this larger aspect of the matter always in 
view. 

(Signed) ALDous HUXLEY, 
The Atheneum. 


Mr. Lloyd George 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Lloyd George asks me to say that he has 
studied with great interest the current issue of 
Town AND CouNTRY PLANNING. Mr. Lloyd 
George asks me to tell you that he is in thorough 
agreement with the policy of regional and national 
planning advocated by your Association in their 
journal and warmly appreciates the vigour and 
skill of the writing. For many years past Mr. 
Lloyd George has been urging upon successive 
Governments the urgent need for a large and 
well-planned extension of the system of Garden 
Cities and satellite towns on a regional and 
national scale as a means of abolishing slums, 
overcrowding and urban congestion, and bringing 
the nation once more into touch with open 
country, fresh air and health. Mr. Lloyd George 
feels that there are not a few signs that public 
opinion is now beginning to wake up to the need for 
such a policy, and that the persistent work of your 
Association and the efficient zeal of your journal 
should be of the greatest value in strengthening 
the national demand for action to this end. 

Mr. Lloyd George asks me to convey to you his 
good wishes for all success in your work. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) F. L. STEVENSON, 
Bron-y-de, 
Churt, Surrey. 
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A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON 


#: HAT have Trading Estates to do with 

architects ? To-day, very little. In the 
next ten years—if the possibilities of Trading 
Estates are in any way realised—a very great deal.”’ 
Thus, a leading article in The Architects’ Journal 
(May 20, 1937) in an issue almost exclusively devoted 
to a consideration of these estates. We may well 
echo the question substituting “ planners’’ for 
architects. 

“The Trading Estate, as it should be,” the 
article concludes, “‘is a problem for the town- 
planner, the architect and engineer. In the freeing of 
industry from fixed geographical location each has 
now an opportunity ...’”’ That is precisely the 
point of view of the Garden Cities and Town Planning 
Association for, in the ultimate analysis, a 
trading estate—as it should be—should be part of 
the design of a garden city or satellite town. Yet 
that is the point which appears to have been missed 
by many of those who, having, it seems, suddenly 
discovered the idea, advocate Trading Estates. 
They see a need for a new policy with regard to 
industrial location and, like the Russians of the 
early post-Revolution pericd, they proceed to 
urge the creation of factory nuclei without regard to 
the fact that the workers (and the executives) will 
require houses and that both will require shops, 
cinemas, theatres, hospitals, hotels, swiniming 
pools, golf-courses, tennis courts, dance-halls, schools, 
a supply of fresh agricultural and dairy produce and, 
if they are wise, access to the unspoiled countryside. 
That is to say, they will require the conditions 
achieved in the garden cities and satellite towns, 
in Welwyn, in Letchworth, in Wythenshawe. 

That would appear to be obvious. Yet it is a 
plain fact that that relationship is not yet clearly 
seen. There is the extraordinary case in Glasgow 
where the Corporation wanted a certain site for 
houses and a Development Council, needing sites 
for thirty factories, wanted the same site for a 
trading estate. They proceeded to outbid one 
another and the site was finally bought by the 
Development Council at twice the sum per acre that 
the Corporation had offered to pay for it. It did not 
appear to occur to either body that their interests 
were mutual—that factories need workers and workers 
need houses. 


* * * 


Mr. C. B. Purdom, in an article in the same issue, 
writes: ‘“‘ What could be done were town planning 
made dynamic is shown in the two garden cities. 
The sites of Letchworth and Welwyn were chosen 
primarily because of their suitability for industry. 
The founders of the garden cities placed industry 
first ; they considered what industry required in 
land, transport, public services, and town equipment, 
and built up their towns on their industrial founda- 
tions. Nowhere else in the country except in these 


towns has the entire range of problems of industrial 
location been adequately considered and worked 
out. ... If industrial development in the future 
were carried out in satellite towns on the garden 
city model, accommodating populations from 50,000 
to 100,000 in each town, there would be a practicable 
alternative to the sprawling development of 
residential estates, essentially unplanned and un- 
organised, which is now proceeding around London 
and all great towns, and an effective alternative 
would be provided to the radial straggling of 
industrial plants, equally unplanned and equally 
destructive of civic amenity. 

“ To bring order, dignity, economic efficiency and 
real protection of the beauties of the countryside 
into the vast London region would probably cost 
no more in dead weight expenditure than what the 
London County Council is expending on its Green 
Belt, and would certainly yield immense gains to 
the public, to industry and to the nation at large. 
In fact it would pay. What is required is the 
courage to attempt it.” 


* * * 


It is pleasing to notice that during the first half 
of this year the idea of the satellite town andthe 
guidance of industrial location has been more 
widely discussed in press and on platform than ever 
before. There are signs of a real public conscience 
being aroused in the matter. One pleasant compli- 
ment was the invitation of the B.B.C. to Sir 
Raymond Unwin and the Secretary of the Garden 
Cities and Town Planning Association to prepare 
and stage a television programme on “ The Case 
for the Satellite Town.” This was given from 
Alexandra Palace on the afternoon and evening of 
Thursday, May 6. Mr. McAllister prepared a special 
film for the occasion showing the expansion ofa little 
marketing town into a hideous industrial conglomera- 
tion and showing by contrast the planned development 
of Welwyn and Letchworth. “ Allthe great cities of 
Great Britain,” he said in his commentary, “ have 
the same tale to tell. This London slum, insanitary, 
damp, verminous, is one of many thousands. It is 
in the heart of a great slum district. Planning was 
not even considered when these black areas were 
allowed to become part of the usual features of our 
great overcrowded congested cities. Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Plymouth—where 
these pictures were taken—have all their legacy of 
bad planning, with all the injury to the health of 
the population involved. The citizens travel by 
bus or tube, or tram or train, from ugly houses to 
ugly factories, returning wearied and ill at the end 
of each day, their scant wages depleted by un- 
necessary fares paid for needless tiresome travel 
leaving less for food, clothing, better houses, better 
education.”’ Sir Raymond Unwin’s talk, illustrated 
by plans of American Green Belt towns, as well as 
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CURRENT PLANNING AFFAIRS 


by pictures of Welwyn, Letchworth, and Wythen- 
shawe, was a characteristic and scholarly treatment 
of a familiar theme. Mrs. Mary Adams of the 
B.B.C. directed the production which was referred 
to by The Observer’s television critic as ‘‘ a model ”’ 
for features of the kind. That view was shared by 
members of the Association who viewed the 
programme at 13, Suffolk Street, on a set specially 
installed by Murphy Radio for the occasion. 


* * * 


The Bishop of Chichester raised a stormy contro- 
versy when in his diocesan gazette he protested 
against ‘‘ the increasing appropriation of country 
cottages for the purpose of week-end residences.” 
The Bishop was both shrewd and wise in noting 
this increase as both a marked phenomenon and a 
problem. A phenomenon of our time for in the day 
when the “‘ town house ”’ and the “ country house ”’ 
were the evidence of gentility, the country house 
was, in fact, a house—a mansion. In the days of 
good Queen Victoria the “ gentry ’’ would have 
scorned the labourer’s cottage. But some relation- 
ship between town and country there must be and 
lacking the amenities of both there are few people 
to-day who consider that life is the satisfactory thing 
it might be. And so when young people go to live 
in a “‘ luxury flat ’” to-day they are no sooner settled 
than they decide that they must have a country 
cottage as well. And there you have the whole 
cause of the Bishop’s protest. Modern cities do not 
satisfy the vital human need for contact with the 
soil, with the countryside, and the prisoners in them, 
voluntary or involuntary, seek an escape. That is 
inevitable. The wise and practical thing to do is to 
construct our towns so that they provide immediate 
access to the countryside all the time. 


* * * 


The preservation of historic country houses is 
now the care of the National Trust and on April 7 
a scheme, which departs from the successful ‘ La 
Demeure Historique ’’ system adopted in France, 
was announced. Complete exemption from taxation 
can be obtained by complete surrender of a house. 
A house must first of all be approved as of sufficient 
historic, architectural, and/or national interest. 
After that an owner may make a surrender of his 
property to the National Trust which will then be 
responsible for maintenance and for arrangements 
for the admission of the public. The owner in turn 
is exempted from income-tax and death duties. 
The Trust has, indeed, been very careful to preserve 
the rights of the owners and on a house being taken 
over consideration will be given to the owner’s 
requirements in fixing the times and conditions of 
public admission. Other clauses designed to mini- 


mise public interference with private amenities are 
included: for example: ‘‘ Occupiers will be under 
no obligation to open their drives to charabancs or 
heavy traffic.’’ In so far as public and private 
interests are reconcilable this appears to have been 
done and those responsible for the scheme deserve 
congratulations on a difficult task well accomplished. 


* * * 


The formation of a Scottish Branch of the 
Association is progressing and Sir William Whyte and 
Bailie Mrs. Jean Mann continue to give their active 
support. The Scottish Press is taking a keen interest 
and many articles in support of the Association’s 
policy have appeared. An excellent one by 
“Looker-On’”’ in the Glasgow Evening News 
summed up: “ Consider the difference between the 
visual and other influences that play upon a child 
in Bridgeton, Garscube Road, Gorbals, or in a 
monotonous new suburb that has overlaid good 
farmland with something that, though healthy 
enough, has neither rural nor urban interests—and 
theinfluences that would play upon the child in a 
beautiful, fully organised new town finely laid out 
along the crest and the southern slopes of the 
Cathkin Braes, on the slopes above Erskine and 
Langbank, on the slopes of the Kilpatricks between 
Bearsden and Duntocher, or on that fine moorland 
ridge north of Balmore. To be reared in such a town 
would be an inspiration for life ; and the inspiration 
would express itself in industrial enterprises that 
would reduce considerably our incubus of unemploy- 
ment.” The discussion at the Housing and Town 
Planning Committee’s conference at Dunfermline, 
which was entirely favourable, also inspired a 
leading article in The Glasgow Herald which, 
although critical, revealed a thorough grasp of the 
principles inherent in satellite town proposals. 
On Sunday, May 23, the Scottish Sunday Mail had 
an article, beautifully illustrated, on ‘ Scotland 
Needs Garden Cities,’’ in that ‘“‘ middle-page spread ”’ 
which is one of the most interesting and attractive 
features in British weekly journalism. 

The satellite town idea had a further innings at 
the Scottish Conference of the Labour Party 
held also at Dunfermline. The following motion, 
which was seconded briefly by a young man who 
had lived for some time in Welwyn Garden City, 
was sponsored by the Scottish Executive and carried 
unanimously :—‘‘ This Conference, conscious that 
the planning of to-day will determine the mode of 
life of the following generations, stresses the out- 
standing importance of town and regional planning 
in Scotland, and recommends that a Conference of 
Local Government representatives be held to con- 
sider the questions arising from the recommendations 
of the Marley Committee Report on. satellite 
towns and other aspects of organised social life.”’ 
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A UNIVERSAL PARTNERSHIP 


Genius of England. By H. J. Massingham. Chap- 
man and Hall, London. 7s. 6d. 


““™F"HE Chesil Beach takes its golden curve into 

the sun’s haze. But once you catch sight of 
the double row of lead-coloured gasworks at its 
western limit, the splendour tumbles in ruins. The 
road from Chickerell to Wyke Regis along the neck 
to the foot of the rock is worse, far worse, than my 
disgruntled chronicler had painted it. It has been 
modernized into a kind of arterial road and so is the 
spit of every other arterial road in England, blotched 
along the sides, pitiless in the monotony of its 
course. Up through Fortune’s Well and Chesilton I 
was so obsessed with the litter of red-brick on either 
side of me that I had no eyes for what Thomas 
Hardy described as ‘ houses upon houses, one man’s 
doorstep rising behind his neighbour's chimney, 
the gardens hung up by one edge to the sky, the 
vegetables growing upon apparently almost vertical 
planes.’ The incongruity of these red-brick houses 
upon a lump of rock grey to the bone, grey with dust, 
grey with years, bursts upon you like an explosion. 
The effect is as though a spanner were thrown into 
the mechanism of creation. It would be incon- 
ceivable that such boils should ever erupt upon the 
land, even in an age so divorced from right concep- 
tions as our own, were it not that the contractor is 
thinking only of his profits, the workman only of his 
job and the tenant or owner only of a house to live 
in. 

Thus Mr. H. J. Massingham in “Genius of 
England,” a book which will be loved by many for 
its deep appreciation of everything that goes to 
make England loved by all who know it and for its 
deep hatred of everything corrupt and degenerate 
which threatens to destroy the ancient peace of the 
countryside. Mr. Massingham has the twin virtues 
of being able to write gracefully and yet with dis- 
cernment. His sketch of the continuity of the 
village in English history arrested my attention. 
It appeared to get to the root of the matter. Love 
of country, love of one’s native place, here becomes 
dissolved into the single element whence it sprang, 
the adoration of the Earth-Goddess. Quoting 
Bourne as saying that villagers observe ‘the 
seasons proper to their varied pursuits almost as 
though they were going through some ritual,” 
Massingham sees that ritual entering deeply into the 
subconscious of the peasant and integrating his whole 
life. ‘‘ It gave dignity to his labours, depth and joy 
to his celebrations of them and a sense of something 
universal in his partnership both with nature and 
his fellows.’’ It was surely such a sense of ritual 
that gave rise to John Ball, Wat Tyler, Robert 
Burns, the Lollards, the strength and dignity of 
rustic dialects, the beauty of local crafts and 
architecture. It is, as we say in a phrase too good 
to be called a cliché, “‘ something indigenous to the 
soil.” With keen penetration Massingham points 
out that the village only stepped into history ‘“‘ when 
it was destroyed in the cause of the profitable exploi- 
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tation of the land. Henceforward, superfluity 
took the place of necessity, and more was produced 
in order that less might be distributed.”’ 

‘A universal partnership both with nature and 
his fellows ’’—that, surely, is what man has been 
seeking all the ages through. And here, in this 
generation, if we are wise and do not neglect our 
opportunities, we can provide such a partnership. 
Fellowship, the prime grace of urban civilization, 
is not enough. Communion with nature, the prime 
virtue of rual life, is not enough. We must have 
them both. That is the raison d’etre of the move- 
ment for Garden Cities and satellite towns. 

The book deserves its title: it catches the 
elusive, intangible, mysterious, yet intimate charm 
which used to be called the “ genius loci.”’ 

G. McA. 


THE PLEASANT VILLAGE OF 
CAMBERWELL 


Eighteenth Century London Life. By Rosamund 
Bayne-Powell. John Murray, London. 15s. net. 


RS. BAYNE-POWELL here repeats the 
enormous success of her “ English Country 
Life in the Eighteenth Century.” 

In its 379 pages there is not a dull chapter, and 
the book is bound to rank high among those that 
record the domestic annals of England. It is 
packed full of information and anecdote, of law, 
travel, nobility, education, trade, the tavern, the 
coffee-house, plays, lotteries, prisons, religion, 
ancient customs and superstitions, food, drink, 
the household, art, music, newspapers, and all the 
pulsating life of a hundred years of London. 

In these days, when to escape from London to the 
country is a matter of effort, time and expenditure, 
it is interesting to notice that Blake, when a boy of 
9 or 10, would set out from Golden Square to find 
his way across old Westminster Bridge, over 
St. George’s Fields, and through the open country 
to the large and pleasant village of Camberwell. 
Here among meadows and groves, the youthful 
poet looked round upon the country and stored 
up memories of bird, beast and flower. 

The sun doth arise, 

And make happy the skies, 
The merry bells ring 

To welcome the spring. 

The sky-lark and thrush, 

The birds of the bush 

Sing louder around 

To the bells’ cheerful sound, 
While our sports shall be seen 
On the echoing green. 

The whole tragedy of London is epitomised in the 
fact that this easy access to the country is no longer 
available to a single citizen. 

Mrs. Bayne-Powell’s style is charming and 
rhythmic, and her book is a quarry of amusing 
information. 
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WELWYN FORGES AHEAD.— Mechanical navvies and steam cranes expedite the work of laying 
the foundations of yet another great factory in Welwyn’s industrial zone 


CHANGING BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


The 
By D. H. SMITH, Ph.D., B.Sc.(Econ.), F.R.G.S. 


Siew 


HEN history is written in 100 years’ time it 

will be shown that this country is passing 
through an industrial revolution even greater than 
that inaugurated by the era of steam 120 years 
ago. It is difficult for contemporary historians 
to obtain a true perspective of the magnitude of 
current events. Only when viewed through the 
lens of time can we appraise the true impact of 
scientific inventions on the changing relationships 
of people. 

At the beginning of the 19th century the inventions 
of a few men brought about an entire re-orientation 
of urban life. Industries and people were segre- 
gated in certain spots the location of which was 
determined mainly by geographical factors such 
as the presence of coal and iron, timber, water power, 
nearness to ports, and climate, as in the case of the 
cotton industry. Hence arose those ugly blots 
on British landscape in the form of straggling 
hove!s called towns, back to back houses, and the 
juxtaposition of human dwellings to chemical works. 
This maladjustment of changing forces left its 
impress on the character of British towns. “‘ This 
blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England . .” 


Industrial 


Revolution 


has a heritage in the layout of its towns which is a 
colossal indictment to the stupidity, ignorance, 
and lack of foresight of those of our forebears 
whose proud complacent boast raised this country 
to the status of ‘“‘ the workshop of the world.” 


Wilful Neglect 


Have we learnt anything from this lack of 
foresight or rather wilful neglect of those who lived 
a century ago to realise that industry is made for 
the health and happiness of the people and not 
people for industry? When one considers the 
indifference and the ineffective attempts which are 
made to re-adjust people and industries to changing 
conditions at the present time, one wonders whether 
we have advanced very far. 

To-day, geographical forces exert a less important 
influence in the location of industry than formerly. 
A number of forces have contributed to this meta- 
morphosis of industrial technique and to the 
changing locations of industry. 

Firstly, the applications of science have created 
new products and new demands. A rising standard 
of living has accentuated specialisation in production 
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and mass production. Secondly, the widespread 
distribution and the cheapening of electric power 
has changed the technique of production and has 
given to industry an astounding mobility. Thirdly, 
a smaller proportion of the selling price of commodities 
is represented by labour and capital and a larger 
proportion by marketing costs. Hence the publicity 
value of factory sites on main roads, the nearness 
to a large consuming market, and the suggestability 
of branded goods are factors which play a prominent 
part in the location of so many of the newer 
industries. 

It is inconsequence of the operation of these 
forces, more particularly perhaps, the wide diffusion 
of electric power, and the growth of road transport, 
that industry has acquired a mobility unknown 
before. And herein lies the danger to the social 
amenities of-the community. 120 years ago the 
areas which could be contaminated by ill planned 
factory development were limited to certain parts of 
England only. To-day with an absence of any 
industrial plan, no part of England is exempt 
from the danger of spoilation. In spite of the 
valiant efforts of certain societies to preserve a 
worthy heritage which Nature and a long history 
have given to English people, the remaining beauty 
spots of England can and will be spoilt, unless a 
national planning Commission comes into being. 


Uncontrolled Forces 


The problem of the special areas is one resultant 
of this changing nature of British industry. With 
a wider diffusion of factory development, new 
industrial areas are created almost overnight 
while others become derelict. Urban development 
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is not static; with the emergence of new forces 
change is inevitable in any healthy society. But 
without any comprehensive plan, in a society of 
45 milliohs of people, the uncontrolled forces of 
change must lead to chaos. 

To attempt to force industries into Trading 
Estates is little better than allowing a Jatssez faire 
system to operate, and may only accentuate the 
difficulties which arise from the changing nature 
of urban growth. To plant industries in a district 
without regard to the juxtaposition of a suitable 
labour supply, and further, without regard to the 
social amenities of any housing centres which may 
ultimately emerge, is as futile as spending millions 
on attracting industries to parts of the country and 
finding that those industries will not absorb the 
surplus population by reason of the advances made 
in the substitution of labour by mechanisation. 
The appearance ot a new factory does not necessarily 
mean an absorption of local labour. Instances 
could be given where certain factories are so highly 
mechanised that half a dozen men can turn out a 
supply which satisfies the national market. In 
any scheme of planned industrial development 
there must be a balanced control between those 
industries requiring much or little labour and those 
requiring male or female labour. 

When it is once admitted that a larger and larger 
section of industry is no longer tied to a place 
(and the history of the past decade amply justified 
this assumption) the case for planned urban 
development seems unanswerable, and as a corollary, 
the only scientific method of satisfactorily solving 
the problem, if an optimum of economic welfare is 
to obtain, is the creation of satellite or planned towns. 





Town and Country Planning Summer School 


SHBURNE HALL, Manchester University, 

has been selected as the meeting-place for the 
Town and Country Planning Summer School to be 
held from September 3rd to 10th. Sir Raymond 
Unwin is President of the School, Sir Ernest Simon 
is the local President, and Alderman Joseph Toole, 
Lord Mayor of Manchester, the local Vice-President. 
Mr. W. Harding Thompson has taken over the 
duties as Chairman of the Organising Committee, 
formerly carried out by Dr. Thomas Adams, 
President-Elect of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects. 


The Schoo] will fulfil, in the established way, its 
objects of providing an opportunity for the discussion 
of principles and methods of town and country 
planning, and of enabling those engaged in the 
profession to exchange views and experience. 


Ashburne Hall is a delightful centre for a Summer 
School, and will provide opportunities for intellec- 
tual, social and recreational pursuits. A dis- 
tinguished list of lecturers will contribute to the 
programme, and these include Professor Patrick 
Abercrombie, Dr. Thomas Adams, Professor S. D. 


Adshead, Viscount Gage, Mr. E. P. Mawson and 
Mr. G. L. Pepler. 

The inclusive cost for all sessions, with board and 
lodging for a full week, is the modest one of 
£4 12s. 6d. Mr. T. F. Thomson, the Hon. Secretary 
of the School, will be glad to hear from any in- 
terested, at Ravenscroft, Witney, Oxfordshire, when 
he will send preliminary programmes and further 
details. As the accommodation of the School is 
limited, early registration is available. 


B.B.C. Annual. 1937. 2s. 6d. 


HIS well-illustrated volume records the out- 

standing achievements of the B.B.C. during 
1936, and provides an indispensable source of 
information about the Corporation and its many 
Advisory Committees. It is interesting to note that 
‘“The Good Causes ’’ appeals throughout the year 
brought in no fewer than £205,000, and that, how- 
ever good politicians and bishops may be at their 
jobs, they cannot hold a candle to Mr. Christopher 
Stone, who appears to be good for more than 
£10,000 on any occasion on which he speaks, and 
irrespective of what he is appealing for. 
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LONDON’S OUTCASTS 


Hyde Park. By Eric Dancy. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 
10s. 6d. 

HIS book begins as a pastoral and ends as a nocturne: 

between there is encompassed all the vicissitudes, the 

smiling, the beguiling, and the fortune, good and ill, of 
life itself. Hyde Park’s history is of necessity the history 
of a capital over four hundred years. Mr. Dancy has 
recorded that history in a way that preserves continuity 
without inducing dullness either in himself or the reader. 
The fine illustrations by Ebbe Sadolin, the Danish illus- 
trator, are the appropriate compliment to a text which is 
pointed and seasoned by a happy wit. 

“* At five o’clock in the morning Hyde Park begins. The 
gates open, and while ‘London’ sleeps, part of London 
enters them. The all-night coffee stall at Hyde Park corner 
becomes suddenly deserted and closes. ‘ Toffs’ in tails, 
strengthened for an arduous night’s sleep with strong 
tea and hot dogs, retire to bed, abolishing the sun with 
drawn blinds. Suburbans, having missed the last train, 
disperse on the first Piccadilly. Corner-boys, the luckless, 
and the unwanted, who have made up the freemasonry of 
the night, drift into Hyde-Park .. . 

‘“ Sometimes at this hour sheep are driven in when they 
have grazed the Green Park enough, straight across what 
must be the most complicated traffic system in the world. 
Life itself returns to such simple rules. 

“Now they graze in Hyde Park, among recumbent 
figures who might have completed the pastoral scene. 
But these shepherds and shepherdesses are tattered and 
urban, defending themselves grotesquely against the chill. 

‘Few can sleep at this hour, and most will await the 
warmth of the later morning. Some piy their morning 
trade—the gathering of ‘ toppers,’ or, for the uninitiated, 
cigarette-ends . . . One may be sure that there is not a 
litter-bin in the Park but comes under several expert 
proddings before final condemnation. 

‘““ Rich and poor are in the traditional order of things. 
Where a contrast is evoked here, it is somehow less with Park 
Lane than between the incinerator breakfast club and that 
huge symbol of modern Industry, belching purified smoke, 
of ever and ever increasing potential productivity, with 
no absolute limit—even beyond human satiety.” 


A Perennial Indictment 


Mr. Dancy in the passage quoted has painted a faithful, 
if an atmospheric picture. It is difficult perhaps to see the 
stark truth through the aura of romance with which even 
poverty, set down by an able pen, invests itself. But these 
outcasts of London society, these Hyde Park derelicts are 
one of the perennial indictments of ‘‘ great city ’’ civiliza- 
tion. Among so many millions how few, in strict, scientific, 
literalness are ‘their brother’s keeper.’’ Rather these 
men and women, broken on the wheel of a society to which 
they are perhaps ill-adapted, are the pariahs of the com- 
fortable and the well-fed, the ‘‘ untouchables ’’ of England. 

That is not to say that the English, least of all the 
Londoners, are unsympathetic or ungenerous. It is a mere 
fact, springing logically from circumstance, that in a 
population of from four to nine millions (according to where, 
at your whim, you place the bounds of London) the sub- 
merged tenth are necessarily nobody's business. Inthe small 
town it is otherwise and London should never have been 
allowed to grow so big that for the poorest citizen there 
would not be protection, shelter, and at least a modicum of 
comfort against the keenest winds of winter and of life. 
Not the least valuable aspects of small town life (exemplified 
in a pre-eminent degree in the social services of Letchworth 
and Welwyn) is the care shown for the aged, the poor, for 
those who have fallen in the struggle of life. Only by such 
care can they be made whole again: only by such care can 
the community itself achieve that deeper strength which 
makes life not an arid struggle for survival but a fellowship 
of mutual aid and sympathy. Garden City planning does 
not profess to solve the economic disorder but, under any 
system of society, it would bring social problems within 
more manageable units. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY BOARDS 


Public Enterprise: Edited by W. A. Robson. 
(George Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.). 


HIS collection of essays by contributors to the 

New Fabian Research Bureau, on the main 
Public Utility Boards, shows how, since the 
war, there has been a gradual movement away from 
Parliamentary and towards the control of the main 
public enterprises by commissions having, in many 
cases autonomous powers. The dangers as well 
as the advantages of this movement are well brought 
out, and in the conclusions come to by the various 
contributors, and the editor in his excellent summing 
up, the lines on which this movement should 
progress are clearly indicated. 

Thus ministerial responsibility should be provided 
for, as the fact that there is no minister answerable 
for the B.B.C. renders it impossible for Parliament, 
and, therefore, democracy, to discuss its policy 
within the lines of its charter. 

The minister responsible should also appoint the 
directors of the board; there need be no danger of 
political bias, as the best men will be chosen, and 
there would appear to be no reason why extraneous 
persons, such as, in the case of the L.P.T.B., the 
chairman of the L.C.C., of the Law Society, of the 
Clearing House of London Bankers, and the Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Chartered Accountants, 
should have greater knowledge of suitable persons 
than the minister responsible. 

The facts that the more modern boards are free 
from direct Treasury control is, however, very 
valuable, as it allows for long term policy without 
continual interference, the disadvantage of which 
is shown in the case of the Forestry Commission, 
whose plans have been rendered useless by drastic 
revision of financial allowances twice since it was 
set up. The advantage of the release from such 
control can be seen in the Post Office, whose general 
efficiency and productivity has increased greatly 
since it was allowed to retain a definite percentage 
of profits for its own use. 

The desirability of having the consumers’ interests 
represented on the Board are indicated in the case 
of the Agricultural Marketing Boards, where, the 
main object being to protect the producer, the 
marginal producer is protected at the expense of 
the consumer. Where all interests can be repre- 
sented, as in the case of the Port of London Authority 
the result is far more satisfactory for all concerned. 

Finally, care should be taken not to lay upon the 
Boards too heavy liabilities towards the former 
interested persons. This occurs in the case of the 
L.P.T.B., where the former shareholders are so 
amply safeguarded, that the expansion and effi- 
ciency of the board is sacrificed to a certain degree, 
causing discontent among the employees, and 
inconvenience to the consumers. 

The book as a whole presents a useful guide 
towards a further study of the various boards, and 
should be very useful to the uninitiated but interested 
general reader. VALERIE NETTLEFOLD. 
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N.F.R.B. DISCUSSES INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION 


Mr. Colin Clark’s Views 


HE need for the guidance of the location of 

industry was stressed at a session of the 
conference on Problems of the Distressed 
Areas held under the auspices of the New Fabian 
Research Bureau at Buxton. Mr. Colin Clark and 
Mr. F. J. Osborn were the principal speakers at this 
session and the latter put forward the view that the 
optimum size of a town was a population of fifty 
thousand. “ The size of London,” he added, “ is 
too fantastic to be given serious consideration while 
a village was unable to provide adequate cultural 
facilities.’’ Turning to the question of the location 
of industry Mr. Osborn said that laissez-faire had 
been abandoned for something worse—the unco- 
ordinated competition of one town with another. 
Blindfold state control was removing even the old 
inadequate checks of laissez faire without 
substituting planning. The speaker instanced the 
White Waltham decision as a case in point. 


Effects of Economic Expansion 


Colin Clark pointed out that in dealing with the 
problem of location of industry we were faced with 
the need of planning for some years ahead. In 
doing this, he assumed that the present economic 
structure would not undergo any violent disturbance, 
as even war would postpone but not remove the 
problems in question. The basic economic fact 
facing us was one of rapid economic progress— 
from 1924-36 the average wealth produced annually 
per head of the working population had undergone 
an unparalleled rise from {202 to £250. This 
increase brought with it a tendency for the “ non 
industrial” population to increase. He would use 
the word “export” to include industries working 
for a market outside the regional area in which they 
were situated, but even so the proportion of industry 
working for the local market was very high. 


NATIONAL 
MARKET. 


LOCAL 
MARKET. 
1931 (Number of workers 

serving) ... oe ... 9,713,000 8,837,000 

1931-37 (Increase) . 1,702,000 939,000 
These figures show that a modern town can be 
largely self-sufficing, yet towns are still planned on 
the assumption that at least 50 per cent. population 
will be in industrial (7.e., export) employment. As 
the standard of living rises, the percentage engaged 
in such non-industrial employment is likely to rise. 
It has been calculated that if the average wage were 
to rise to 80s. a week (334 per cent.), expenditure 
would increase as follows: Food 10 per cent., 
fuel 18 per cent., clothing 25 per cent., housing 40 
per cent., holidays 100 per cent., travel 50 per cent. 
For every additional ten industrial workers 
employed on the average six non industrial jobs were 
created. The only solution was, therefore, to find 
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employment for the former and the situation of the 
latter would automatically improve. 

The economic growth of the last 30 years had not 
been hampered by the decreasing percentage of the 
national income saved, as it was of a nature to 
require a comparatively small amount of capital. 
Building had provided an outlet for savings, and 
though likely to go through a period of crisis, the 
industry would have great demands made on it 
over a long period. The industrial areas needed 
replanning and rebuilding. The problem of the 
depressed areas was a complicated one which could 
not be solved by migration. 


Need for Planning 

There was no case for laissez faire in the problem 
of location of industry. It was important to prevent 
any area from becoming over-specialised. It should 
be remembered that many areas with scattered 
population had serious pockets of unemployment— 
apart from the Special Areas the worst zones lay in 
Norfolk, Cornwall, Hereford and the Highlands. 
There should be complete state control of the 
location of industry, which should be planned in 
connection with town planning and rebuilding. 
The optimum size for a town was still an unsolved 
problem, which would soon become a fundamental 
issue of eccnomic planning. 


Report on Social Needs in the Clarendon Street 
District of Paddington in Relation to the Proposed 
Re-Development of the Area. By Barbara Bliss. 
The Paddington Housing Council. 34d. 

T has been recommended that an area of 65 acres 

in the Clarendon Street area of Paddington 
should be re-developed for the re-housing of the 
workers and enquiries have been made among 1,196 
families to serve as an index of the general conditions. 
As regards this particular area the fact emerges that 
most of the families are “ real Londoners ”’ and have 
resided in the district for a number of years. Out 
of the 727 families giving information on this point, 
only 138 have resided there for less than 5 years, 
and no less than 205 families have been there for 
over 30 years. A second salient conclusion is that 
owing to the situation of their work at least 55 per 
cent. of the present workers in the area should 
continue to live there. This is partly due to the 
fact that charing and daily domestic work is the 
largest single industry in the district, a fact which 
differentiates the district from many in the East 
End. 

The report gives particulars of place of work, 
kinds of occupations, rent paid, overcrowding (The 
density is 251.31 persons per acre compared to a 
maximum of 40—50 in the densest part of one of our 
garden cities), health, juvenile workers, travel 
budgets, etc. 

The work which has gone into the making and 
presentation of this report is beyond all praise and a 
series of similar documents would be of the greatest 
help in clarifying our view of the incubus which is 
London. 

L.T.M.G. 
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A MASTERLY INDICTMENT 


The Road to Wigan Pier. By George Orwell 
(Gollancz). 


ERHAPS the most interesting part of this 

intensely interesting book is the picture it gives 
of the author, Mr. George Orwell. His heart is 
obviously in the right place, he is sensitive, has a 
gift for vivid description and has an instinct for 
seizing on at least the partial truth of the matter 
before him. On the other hand he is a mass of 
prejudices, open and concealed, and is singularly 
deficient in constructive suggestions for the cure of 
the manifold ills which he is such an adept in 
displaying. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first 
describes his experiences in the mining districts in 
Lancashire and in other industrial districts of the 
North. Here his subject matter is before him, his 
prejudices are less obstrusive, merely incidental, 
and the whole is as moving a picture of bad con-- 
ditions, and of a population retaining their decency 
and kindliness in the face of these conditions, as 
one has ever seen. Even here, however, his loose 
thinking is apparent. He discusses Corporation 
houses at some length, damning them with the 
faint praise: “‘ On balance the Corporation Estates 
are better than the slums; but only by a small 
margin.” 


Strolling Anarchist 


But, apart from a reference to “ The simplest 
solution is flats,” he gives little, if any, indication 
as to how they should be improved, except that in a 
Chestertonian fashion he objects to all restrictions. 
“T sometimes think that the price of liberty is not 
so much eternal vigilance as eternal dirt,” which 
is all very well for the strolling anarchist, but can 
scarcely be expected to appeal with the same 
emphasis to the harassed property-manager. And 
while he gives a most vivid description of the 
horrors of the Sheffield “‘ landscape,’’ following it 
up by saying that he does not believe there is 
anything inherently and unavoidably ugly about 
industrialism, he concludes his argument by quoting 
with approval from Mr. Aldous Huxley, that a dark 
Satanic mill ought to look like a dark Satanic mill 
and not like a temple of mysterious and splendid 
gods. 

The two parts of the book are divided by a series 
of excellent photographs giving examples of bad 
conditions. Half of these, however, are taken from 
London, whereas the whole of the descriptive part 
of the book deals with the North. 

In the second part he defends Socialism, not very 
convincingly, from what are obviously in the main 
his own personal attacks upon it. He never tells us 
what he means by “ Socialism” except that he 
identifies it with ‘‘ justice and liberty.” But again 
he doesn’t tell us what he means by these terms. 
Liberal is mentioned once. The epithet applied 
is “mealy-mouthed.”’ In this section, of course, 
his prejudices get free play, but it is only right to 
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say that very frequently he does hit the nail on the 
head. His description of the upper-middle class 
“vaguely embittered by a world which has not 
behaved as it ought,”’ and of the average working- 
class socialists’ vision of the socialist future as 
“a vision of present society with the worst abuses 
left out, and with interest centring round the same 
things as at present—family life, the pub, football 
and local politics ’’ (in fact Liberalism, although the 
author doesn’t realise it), are examples of this rapid 
getting at a truth. 


From the Comic Papers 

His chief enemies are “ cranks ”’ and “ isms ”’ of all 
kinds and with those, he classes Garden Cities. He 
seems to have a curious experience at Letchworth, 
although, quite conceivably, since he states 
erroneously that the I.L.P. were holding their 
Summer School there last summer, he may be 
thinking of somewhere else. His reference to Welwyn 
is worth quoting in full: ‘ If only the sandals and 
the pistachio-coloured shirts could be put in a pile 
and burnt, and every vegetarian, teetotaller and 
creeping Jesus sent home to Welwyn Garden City 
to do his yoga exercises quietly! "’ He has in fact 
got his idea of garden cities from the comic papers, 
the same sources on which he pours such contempt 
when they speak of the British workman or of 
tramps. Has he ever studied the Garden City or 
satellite town idea (not ideal!). Would he be 
prepared to discard his prejudices for long enough 
to look at one of them with an unbiassed vision ? 
I doubt it. But if he did, he would find that these 
towns are endeavouring and to a great exent 
succeeding, although in what is perhaps rather a 
hum-drum and cémmon-place way, to get rid of 
these industrial conditions of which much of his 
book is such a masterly indictment. 

L. T. M. Gray. 


Playparks. By Thos. Adams. Coronation Planting 
Committee, London. Is. 


HIS attractive little booklet will be invaluable 

to private benefactors contemplating bestowing 
a playing field upon a community, to members of 
Parks Committees of Councils, and of interest to all 
who care for the welfare of the young. Dr. Adams 
has written an admirable and exhaustive treatise, 
and we are glad to see from the illustrations that his 
playing fields are not to be mere barren sports 
grounds, but places of beauty on the model of the 
old English village green. The contrast between the 
playing field at Womborne, Staffs., with its beauty, 
its quiet and its delight, and the asphalted surface 
of the playground, hemmed in by five-storey tene- 
ments, erected by the Liverpool Corporation, is 
sufficient to show what is right and what is wrong, 
what is human and what is indecently inhuman, 
and even if one agrees with Dr. Adams that the 
blocks are ‘ well-designed,’’ we would still say 
that these are not the kind of playing fields which 
should be copied by other Authorities. 
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GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


New Statement of Policy 


HE following statement of the policy of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
has been approved by the Executive :-— 


1. To urge the necessity of an immediate check 
to the growth of London and other overgrown towns, 
coupled with a definite policy of decentralisation of 
industry, business and population into new towns 
of the garden city type and into existing towns of 
moderate size. 


2. To fix in the public mind, as the pattern for 
future urban development, the Garden City- or 
Satellite Town—by which is meant a planned town, 
limited in size but large enough to provide a modern 
economic, social and civic life, designed both to 
live and work in, and surrounded by a permanent 
country belt. 


3. To show how such towns can be created by 
public authorities or public utility companies, 
and the financial and planning importance of owner- 
ship of the whole town site and country belt, and 
where the owner is a public utility company, of a 
limit on profits as a corollary of the site monopoly. 


4. In particular, to urge the building of satellite 
towns, with country belts, by London and other 
great cities. 


5. To encourage the improvement of existing 
small and moderate-sized towns in the direction 
of the Association’s ideals, through statutory 
planning and by local effort. 


6. To advocate national planning as essential 
to complete the structure of statutory town and 
country planning. And especially, as part of 
national planning, control of the size of towns and 
of major movements of population by means of 
guidance of the location of industry and by other 
extensions of the planning method. 


7. To point out that high flats and tenements, 
and other developments that increase or maintain 
high density in congested areas, while they seem 
to be forced on large towns by existing conditions, 
accentuate rather than solve the problems of slums 
and transport, while providing an environment 
entirely unsuited to family life. 

8. To oppose “ribbon’’ or scattered develop- 
ment as spoiling the open countryside, and to 
encourage group development with well-equipped 
community centres and adequate recreation spaces. 

9. To work out and advocate such details of 
technique and finance of national territorial planning 
as are necessary to give the fullest effect to the 
Association’s aims. 

Those in sympathy with the aims of the Associa- 
tion are invited to become members—the minimum 
subscription of {1 Ils. per annum entitles the 
member to Town and Country Planning, to the use 
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of the Association’s library, research department, 
etc., etc. Associate membership is open to those 
under thirty at 10s. 6d. per annum. For further 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Garden Cities and 
Town Planning Association, 13, Suffolk Street, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


PERIODICALS 


RTICLES on London’s Green Belt appear in 

The National Builder for March and in the 
Journal of the R.I.B.A. for May. Mr. Coppock in 
the former deals with the history of the attempts 
to secure such a belt from Elizabeth’s time to the 
present day. Mr. Hare in his article criticises the 
present scheme saying that the land beyond the 
Green Belt is and will remain potential building 
land and the defence of Greater London against the 
invasion of sporadic development will not have been 
effected. 

The Architectural Review (April) has an excellent 
well illustrated Road Supplement, one section 
dealing with the Progress of the Road and another 
with Road Accessories as they are and as they might 
be. Road Policies in U.S.A. is the subject of an 
article to be found in the Journal of the Town 
Planning Institute for April; the author mentions 
that although the U.S.A. has secured comparative 
safety on its State roads it has still failed to solve 
the problems of congestion, parking and noise in 
the cities. 

An article with photographs and a plan of Hyde 
Park Corner as Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Charles 
Bressey have re-designed it, are given in The 
Architect and Building News of May 7. 

The Builder (March 26) prints a report of the 
Paper on Decentralisation of Population and 
Industry at the meeting of the Town Planning 
Institute. Mr. Warren deals with the haphazard 
growth of the large town, particularly London, and 
the need for checking the growth by means of 
satellite towns of which Letchworth, Welwyn and 
Wythenshawe are such excellent examples. The 
relative advantages and disadvantages of flats and 
cottages are briefly discussed. 

The Municipal Journal and Public Works Engineer 
(April 23) deals favourably and at length with 
Garden Cities and Satellite Towns. 

The most interesting of the American Journals 
is The Planners’ Journal (March-April) in which 
there is a very instructive article, New Towns in the 
National Economy. The author points out that 
there is a danger that in our preoccupation with the 
niceties of city planning we shall miss the funda- 
mentals, only to find, a generation hence, that we 
have produced reincarnations containing all the 
bodily ills of the deceased. 

The Central Council for Health Education have 
issued a very useful yearbook with sections giving 
details of Health Associations, Publications, Posters, 
Exhibitions, Lectures and Films. 

A. W. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF SATISFACTORY WATER 
SUPPLY 


N abundant and 

a good water 
supply is a_ basic 
necessity for any 
and every com- 
munity. Without it, 
indeed, community 
life of a civilised 
kind at any rate 
is completely im- 
possible. Yet the 
complacency with 
which the — great 
majority of people 
accept from the 
authorities respon- 
sible a water supply 
which, although 
delivered absolutely 
pure from their 
reservoirs and free 
from harmful bac- 
eria, doubles work 
and causes minor 
(sometimes major) 
illnesses, it having 
travelled through miles of piping before reaching 
the consumer, thereby requiring filtration, is one 
of the most astonishing things in the modern world. 

Few of the water companies soften the water, 
and in hard water districts considerable trouble is 
taken to collect rain water simply because it is 
soft and the value of rain water as a beauty preserver 
has been long established. Yet modern science has 
made it possible for a soft water supply to be a 
normal feature of every household if individual 
citizens and their elected representatives would only 
take a little trouble in the matter. 

It has been proved in the laboratories that there 
is a wastage of 15/16ths of soap at 18 degrees 
hardness—that is to say that fifteen sixteenths of 
the soap are used to overcome the hardness of the 
water and the remaining sixteenth only brings about 
the lather. 

The question of how to provide an abundant supply 
of soft water has engaged many of the best engineers 
and scientists in industry. The results have more 
than justified the efforts made. Several firms of 
national reputation are now engaged in providing 
the solution to this problem for towns, communities, 
houses and individuals. The heavy costs of 
cleaning and the depreciation resulting from furring 
when hard water is used in boilers or other steam- 
raising plant has led to the almost universal use 
of water softeners. The textile industries know 
how hard water deteriorates the scouring and dyeing 
processes, and are counteracting these effects by 
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preventing them at the source. Hotels and other 
public buildings, restaurants and the like find that 
it is poor economy to tolerate hard water supply— 
especially when the cost of putting the matter right 
is not too heavy. Similarly the housewife finds a 
supply of soft water best for herself, her family, 
her health, and her purse. 


The filtration and sterilisation of water for 
swimming baths and swimming pools is recognised 
to-day as a hygienic necessity. 

Water contamination ina swimming pool begins 
when the first bather enters the water. Unless 
the water in the pool is continually treated it would 
be dangerously impure, containing bacillus coli 
and other bacteria to the number, say, of 65,000 
per cubic centimetre. 

The majority of swimming baths to-day are sterilised by 
means of chlorine, but many of the later types have installed 
ozone sterilising plants which is considered the latest practice. 

It has been proved by many of the leading medical 
authorities that ozone has very beneficial tonic effects on the 
bathers and no harmful results are caused by overdosing. 

Water softening, filtration and sterilisation is therefore an 
urgent public question. It is equally an urgent domestic 
question. It is one of the advantages of the garden city that 
it would be impossible for the water supply not to be main- 
tained at a properly high level. Community opinion 
organises itself more easily in a small town and criticism 
would quickly be made effective. In the large cities— 
although in fact some of them have excellent water supplies 
—public opinion takes longer to mobilise and individual 
complaints tend to be lost in a community where the 
administrative offices seem far removed from the everyday 
life of the citizen. 





THE ABSOLUTE MINIMUM 


The Human Needs of Labour. By B. Seebohm 
Rowntree. Longmans, Green & Co., London. 2s. 6d. 


HIS excellent book is modelled on the similar 

volume by the same author published in 1918. 
It is, however, an almost completely new work, 
the whole nature of the problem having been much 
affected by recent research on diet by physiologists 
and bio-chemists. There is no gainsaying the 
importance of the work, nor could one wish for a 
clearer exposition of Mr. Rowntree’s case. Not 
merely does he give the results of his researches, 
but he states plainly the methods whereby he 
reaches his conclusions. If there is any error at all, 
it is an error of under-estimating rather than over- 
estimating, and the most conservatively-minded 
cannot do other than agree with the author’s con- 
clusions, and agree, too, that the establishment 
of the minimum family income suggested by 
Mr. Rowntree could be effected within five years 
if we made up our minds that it should be done. 


It is astonishing to learn, not from the text, 
which is restrained in every sentence, but from 
tables submitted, that the standard adopted by 
Mr. Rowntree for the amount of food necessary for 
unskilled workers, calculated in grams of protein, 
is less than for men in prison, engaged in sedentary 
work or in labour other than light labour, and is 
no less than 31.38 grams less than for convicts 
engaged in hard labour. It is, too, 102 grams less 
than the average dietary of a West End Club, that 
is to say, that the standard established by Mr. 
Rowntree for unskilled labourers engaged in 
moderate work, viz. 100 grams of protein and 3,400 
calories of fuel energy per day, is little more than 
half the nutriment contained in the Club dietary, 
which, of course, is far in excess of physiological 
needs. 


Mr. Rowntree suggests a weekly minimum wage 
of 53s. for a man with a wife and 3 children. 
Drawing attention to the fact that some 85 per cent. 
of women support only themselves, Mr. Rowntree 
suggests a minimum wage for women of 30s. 9d. 
per week. 


Who shall say, in this year of grace, that these 
figures are excessive? If these minimums were 
established to-morrow, the working-classes of Great 
Britain would not be able to embark on a life of 
riotous extravagance. 


When all the basic costs of life are provided for, 
there remains for the family receiving the minimum 
wage only 3s. 4d. per week, with which to provide 
everything else, beer, tobacco, presents for the 
children, holidays, ’bus rides, all travelling except 
that of the father to and from work, books and all 
amusements such as cinemas, football matches 
and so on. 


Mr. Rowntree has rendered an inestimable service 
by bringing this book up to date; by the sheer 
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simplicity and restraint of the statement which is 
bound to shock the consciences of all who read it, 
and it may indeed have practical results in establish- 
ing that minimum standard of existence which is 
the sine qua non of an Al nation. 


THE GERMAN GARDEN CITY 
ASSOCIATION 


T is sad to know that the German Garden City 

Association (Deutsche Gartenstadt Gesellschaft) 
has come to an end. For 35 years it has fought 
hard and persistently for the principles laid down 
by Ebenezer Howard. All who have been at any 
time in touch with its work are aware of the single- 
minded devotion shown by such men as Bernhard 
Kampfiweyer, the late Hans Kampffweyer and 
Adolf Otto. One can well understand the bitter 
disappointment it must be to such men as these to 
find that, on account of circumstances beyond their 
control, they are obliged to give up the struggle. 


The printed leaflet containing ‘‘ Words of fare- 
well to the members ”’ recalls the fact that whereas 
the society started with the aim of establishing 
complete garden cities on the lines proposed by 
Howard, it was soon found that co-operative 
private initiative in Germany did not lend itself 
readily to such ambitious projects. Nevertheless 
the ideals which were realised in Letchworth 
were the subject of constant propaganda—the 
economic and esthetic town planning principles, 
the decentralisation of industry, a co-operative 
municipal land policy. If it were not found possible 
to bring into existence a garden city in the full 
sense of the term, it is certainly the case that the 
activities of the society paved the way for the 
garden suburb and for development generally on 
garden city lines. 


Almost all developments of this kind in Germany 
before the war were due to the propaganda and 
often the practical initiative of the society and for 
some years after the war the society’s influence 
was extended through the interest taken in it by 
members of building societies and similar organisa- 
tions. Many excursions to England were arranged 
by the society for the purpose of studying Letchworth 
and Welwyn and similar housing developments. 
But financial and political difficulties have proved 
too much for its devoted supporters and in January 
of this year the society was definitely wound up. 
Such an occurrence cannot be allowed to pass without 
an expression from this country of admiration for 
the work accomplished, of sympathy with those 
who have given to that work such constant and 
faithful service, and of confident hope that their 
efforts will still bear fruit in the future and that the 
time may yet come for a joyful resurrection of that 
organisation whose decease we now most sincerely 
deplore. 

MontTacu HArRRIs. 














